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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOLD MINING 


The Evolution of Quartz Mining in California 





BY A. BURROWS 


T is doubtless true to-day as in 

the past, that the country that 

has gold mines must continue 
to be prosperous. Ancient Egypt de- 
rived much of its prosperity from 
its Nubian gold mines. Carthage 
successfully resisted all the power 
of Rome as long as she retained 
her Spanish gold mines. Spain re- 
mained the first of European pow- 
ers as long as she received an 
abundance of gold from America. 
Russia, with a treasury to-day the 
largest in Europe, doubtless owes 
much of her prosperity to her nu- 
merous gold mines, and the South 


I 


African Boer never thought of sur- 
render until the English captured 
his gold mines.~ There are many 
other instances in history to en- 
courage every resident of the Pa- 
cific Slope in the contemplation of 
the splendid destiny of these por- 
tions of the world where gold 
found in great abundance. 

Few of the rising generation, 
even in mining localities, recognize 
the evolution that has occurred and 
is occurring in the industry of gold 
mining, and the vast difference be- 
tween the old style and modern 
methods of quartz mining. Yet it 
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is true that the contrast is as sharp 
as that between the old-time agri- 
culture with sickles and scythes and 
the agriculture of to-day, with its 
steam ploughs and harvesters. The 


“windlass,” the “whim,” the 
“whipsy,” the little steam engines 
and the: black: powder of two de- 
cades ago have given place to pon- 
derous machinery, to dynamite, to 
machine drills, to compressed air 
and to electricity, in the extrac- 
tion of gold-bearing quartz from the 
stubborn embrace of old Mother 
Earth. All these changes have 
been the result of an evolution cre- 
ated by the change in the conditions 
under which quartz mining can be 
prosecuted for profit. 

The gold miner has ever been 
fruitful in inventions and expedi- 
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ents. Even in the days of the Ar- 
gonauts, the primitive pan and 


rocker soon gave place to the long 
Tom and the riffle box, and the 
same inventive spirit gave to the 
world, in a later day, a new disin- 
tegrating power, when it introduced 
the hydraulic monitor. Bret Harte 
and others have graphically de- 
picted the humors and peculiarities 
of the early gold-seekers, but the 
darker side of the drama—the sick- 
ness, despair and lonely death of 
thousands of adventurers has yet 
to be written. The placer miner 
passed away, leaving a few towns 
or villages of his creation, but he 
left the hard bed-rock and the un- 
inviting gravel heaps in every can- 
yon and gulch. 

In the meantime, however, the 
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quartz miner appeared on _ the 
scene. Indeed, one of the present 
foremost gold-producing quartz 
mines of the State was located in 
1851, and has been a gold producer 
ever since. Of course, such a 
lengthy existence is exceptional, 
but affords an excellent opportu- 
nity to trace the history and evo- 
lution of quartz mining. 

The earliest quartz locations, in 
imitation of placer locations, were 
what was known as “square 
claims”—that is to say, a parcel of 
ground in the form of a parailelo- 
gram. The common law of miner’s 
customs was in those days su- 
preme, for Congress had not as yet 
legislated on the subject. Soon, 
however, convenience demanded a 
different rule and by a change in 
the custom of the miners, square 
claims were succeeded by lode lo- 





cations, in principle the same as 
that since established by law, ex- 
cept as to the length of the lode lo- 
cated which was usually limited to 
a hundred feet to each locator, and 
allowed only possession of surface 
ground, sufficient to work the loca- 
tion. In the opinion of many this 
style of mining law was superior to 
any that has since been introduced. 

The early quartz miner depended 
on his out-croppings for a test. The 
rock he reduced to pulp by a sys- 
tem of iron stamps raised by power 
and allowed to drop on the glisten- 
ing quartz until the whole mass 
was reduced to slimy pulp. Water 
and quicksilver afterwards separa- 
ted the gold from the slickens. 
Singularly enough this model of 
the primitive stamp is essentially 
that still in existence in the most 
improved quartz mills. Indeed it is 
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about all that remains of the old 
milling process. Every attempt to 
improve on the principle of the 
stamp mill, has in the optnion of 
most practical miners been a failure. 
Great improvements have _ been 
made in the methods of saving the 
gold, by the use of concentrators 
and appliances. By the old methods 
from fifteen to fifty per cent of gold 
was lost. 

The contrast is not less marked 
in the old and new methods of the 
extraction of ore from the mine, 
preparatory to milling it. The 
shafts and tunnels of the early 
quartz miner were shallow. Many 
of them not below water level. In 
process of time all the ore above 
water level became exhausted and 
to sink deeper required expensive 
machinery and indeed in many 


cases the ownership of a single 
claim would not justify the outlay. 
At this stage the mining corpora- 
tion appeared on the scene and the 
decline of the old time prospector 
was followed by the advent of or- 
ganized capital. Evolution in this 
as in all other instances implied the 
death of.one form of industry and 
the growth of the other as its suc- 
cessor. In the new type of opera- 
tion in nearly every instance a num- 
ber of claims secured and consoli- 
dated so that the same operations 
will develop not one mine, but sev- 
eral contiguous mines often cover- 
ing a large area of territory. Indi- 
vidual mine owners whose claims 
have remained undeveloped are 
generally found willing to sell out 
at reasonable prices for cash. When 
the claims have thus been consoli- 
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so far given new leases of life to 
the towns and villages of the min- 
ing counties of California. As a 
combinations of mines and capital 
must seem evident. It gives a 
needed stimulus to the most fasci- 
nating of all our industries and has 
dated the new purchasers proceed 
to the work of development. A cen- 
tral prospecting shaft a thousand 
or two thousand feet in depth will 
serve to prospect the entire group. 
The economy of such a method 
needs no argument. It admits of 
the purchase of the most powerful 
labor saving contrivances and when 
it is remembered that a hundred 
thousand dollars is often expended 
before a pound of pay-rock is ex- 
tracted the necessity for such large 
system it is only the “survival of 
the fittest.” 

The Federal law recognizes such 
general miners’ customs as are in 
force in the locality and do not con- 
flict with the statutes. Such cus- 
toms, however, except as the re- 
cording of claims, have become too 
vague to be of much value. It has 
been found impossible to prove 
them in court, for the reason that 
the practice is not uniform enough 
to constitute a custom in the eye 
of the law. These observations and 
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the general drift of this article are 
intended to apply more particular- 
ly to the older mining communi- 
ties of the State, where the lone 
prospector and small operator are 
becoming things of the past. 





PLACER 


MINING 





BY H.H.&MITH 


County, the county where 

gold was first discovered in 

the great placer mining ‘region, is 
just starting in a race to lead all 
other parts of the country in quartz 
gold production. The question is 
why has this great interest been so 
long dormant in El Dorado County? 
Within thirty miles of the great 
Mother Lode in its most perfect 
form, traversing the entire length 
of the district from south to north 
in its central and most available 


E- DORADO, the Empire 


portion, two words answer the 
question: Started wrong. In the 
early fifties, marvelously _ rich 
placers were discovered on Mathe- 
nas Creek, and soon a town sprang 
up, on a small creek or gulch that 
crossed the black slate belt from 
the west and entered Mathenas 
Creek about midway from its head 
to its mouth. Above this gulch, 
Mathenas Creek was so rich that 
the newly-arrived doctors, lawyers 
and preachers who have an aver- 
sion to manual labor, could shovel 
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a few hours a day in a sluice or 
long tom, and pick out in that time 
a hundred dollars; but below this 
gulch the same lazy gentry could 
do less work and take out nearly 
double that amount. 

This gulch, with its several tribu- 
taries had cut across a rich fissure 
on the Mother Lode, and for nearly 
one thousand feet in length its rich 
croppings had been uncovered and 
tumbled about. This quartz was 
so rich that even the placer miners 
could make more money gathering 
it to work in hand mortars, arras- 
tras and small mills, which were 
soon erected, than by shoveling the 
rich sands of Mathenas Creek. The 
town named Oro City, with 4500 
inhabitants, lacked only four votes 
of being made the county seat. Mil- 
lions were taken from the creek, 
gulches and rich float quartz. A 
few men secured the fissure and its 
shoots; the creek and gulches were 
worked out, the people scattered, 
and the surrounding land was se- 
cured by the owners of the quartz 
mines. Mills were erected, the fis- 
sure was worked at one point to 
considerable depth, two to three 
hundred feet in length, and pro- 
duced something over seven million 
dollars, but the machinery was too 
weak to work below 1600 feet, and 
the mine was shut down. 

This work was done in a basin; 
the strike of the fissure was calcu- 
lated wrong, and the mistake was 
not discovered until the property 
changed hands. 

The explorations of the present 
owners, the Union Gold Mining 
Company, developed the fact, and 
it was discovered for miles to the 
north and south that the locations 
to catch this fissure had been made 
wrong. To the south the mines, 
opened and worked without profit 
and generally at a great loss, were 
from one thousand feet to a quarter 
of a mile too far to the west and 
to the north of the Union, about 
the same distance too far to the 
East. The Union Mine fissure has 
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been found to be the same as the 
Plymouth Consolidated, south in 
Amador County, and for that dis- 
tance fifteen miles has never been 
opened and worked. 

The owners of the Union, profit- 
ing by this discovery, have quietly: 
secured tract after tract of land 
south as well as north, on the exact 
line or strike of this rich fissure, 
until they own almost continuous 
six miles north and south, and at 
many points both north and south 
have uncovered the rich ore of this 
fissure, showing the same ore they 
are now working at the Union Mill. 
To the north a mile and a half the 
fissure runs for 6000 feet in a delta 
formed by Mathenas Creek. The 
secret of that creek’s great rich- 
ness above the Union Mine is now 
disclosed. 

This rich fissure has been eroded 
and ground up by the creek for 
hundreds of feet in depth for a dis- 
tance of 6000 feet in length. The 
basin has been uncovered in this 
delta and found to be richer and 
more extensive than it is in the 
Union Mine. These many locations 
will be rapidly opened by the Union 
Mining Company, and the owners 
of that mine and the gold quartz 
product of El Dorado will soon be 
bounding ahead to outstrip the ban- 
ner counties, of Nevada and Ama- 
dor. 
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El Dorado County has suffered 
from the mistake the early miners 
made in starting wrong. The 
Union Mine is now producing from 


the 900, 1000, 1200, 1300 and 1400 
foot levels, with three ore shoots 
worked only 300 feet deep to be cut 
by these levels. 





NEVADA’S 


PROGRESS 





BY JAMES K. 


O little interest has _ been 
manifested of late by promi- 
nent mining men and capi- 

talists in Searchlight Mining Dis- 
trict, which is situated in Lin- 
coln County, in the southern 
corner of the state of Nevada. 
While Nevada has long been a pro- 
ducer of gold and silver, the pros- 
pectors have, by continued and per- 
sistent searchings over desert 
country, discovered many mineral- 
ized sections heretofore unknown 
to man. Thus it has become known 
that Searchlight District. is tra- 
versed by many veins of gold bear- 
ing rock. 

Climatic conditions exercise con- 
trol on geological processess of de- 
nudation which shape the hills. The 
whole district is typically arid, the 
scanty vegetable growth does not 
prevent such soil as may form 
from washing away, the _ rocks 
crumble under the influence of se- 
vere atmospheric changes the 
heavy rains wash this disintegra- 
tion away to larger streams. So it 
will be seen that chemical decay is 
forestalled by mechanical changes, 
and this process exposes many 
veins and makes it possible to pros- 
pect the country rapidly and thor- 
oughly. 

The ore of the district may be 
classed as free gold ore. It is 
treated by the combined methods 
of plate amalgamation and cyanid- 
ing, which result in the saving of 
an average of ninety-eight per cent 
of the values. Heretofore the 
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banks of the Colorado River, which 
marks the Eastern boundary line 
of the district, have been counted 
as the only logical place of loca- 
tion for a mill, but recent deeper 
workings in some of the principal 
mines have evidenced the fact that 
sufficient water can be developed 
at a depth of from four to five hun- 
dred feet to operate the reduction 
plants. This makes practical the 
erection of mills and cyanide plants 
at the mines, and eliminates the 
cost of ore transportation, so that 
a lower grade of ore can be treated 
at a profit. 

The greatest cost connected with 
operating mines in this district is 
that of freight from outside points. 
Supplies for Searchlight District 
come to Manvel, California, by rail 
and then are hauled by wagon to 
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downward; this shaft is now about 
three hundred feet in depth and ex- 
poses the vein, which is of good 
size and high values. 

Automatic dumping wagons, 
drawn by horses, are used to trans- 
port the ore from the mine to the 
mill—a distance of one mile. A 
shaft sunk on the property furnishes 
the water necessary to operate the 
plant, besides supplying a large 
quantity for domestic purposes in 
the town of Searchlight. 

The Duplex Mining and Milling 
Company is controlled by Western 
capitalists. It comprises a group of 
claims situated in the southeastern 
part of the town of Searchlight. 
They have a working shaft down to 
a depth of about five hundred feet. 
Ore from the different levels is 
hoisted through this shaft and 
trammed to the mill which is with- 
in a few hundred feet of the mine. 
the town of Searchlight, which is 
the immediate distributing point of 
the district. Lack of competition 
make both rail and wagon freights 
exorbitant. Steamers have been 
built with a view to frieghting up 
the Colorado river, but there is only 
a short season of the year when 
the river is navigable. Attempts 
have been made to interest the 
“ence in dredging the river, 
but so far nothing has been done 
and other means of transportation 
must be resorted to if the cost of 
freighting to this country be re- 
duced. There is on foot a move- 
ment for the construction of a rail- 
road from Ibex, a point on the 
Santa Fe Railway twenty miles 
west of the Colorado River to 
Searchlight. This could be built 
without great cost, as the country 
between the two points is flat and 
carries but a small percentage of 
grade. 

A great factor in reducing the 
cost of operating mining and milling 
machinery on the desert, where fuel 
and water are scarce, has been the 
introduction of gasoline engines for 
‘power. Hoisting engines, pumps, 
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drilling. 


Underground hand 


mill engines, lighting plants, etc., 
are operated fully thirty per cent 
cheaper by gasoline than by steam 
power. The engines, while called 
gasoline engines, use as fuel a crude 
oil from the Coalinga oil fields, in 
California. Even the most skepti- 
cal mine managers and superintend- 
ents are now convinced of the 
economy of gasoline engine plants 
over steam plants, proof of which 
is shown by the fact that all of the 
mines in the district are now equip- 
ped with the former power. 
Passing many minor properties 
three of the most important may 
be mentioned. The Southern Ne- 
vada Mining and Milling Company 
property is owned by an Eastern 
company. It consists of a group of 
claims lying in the north central 
part of the district, about one and 
one-half miles north of the town 
of Searchlight. Work is being done 
at present on the famous Blossom 
claim, which supplies a ten-stamp 
mill with ore of a very high grade. 
A portion of the vein is flat and 
very near the surface, and so is 
easily and cheaply mined. A shaft 
is being sunk where the vein pitches 
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golden treasure group of claims, 
which lies about one mile south- 
west from the town of Searchlight. 
The important work done consists 
in the main working incline shaft 
six hundred feet in depth with many 
hundred feet of drifts and cross-cuts. 
The ore gets richer as depth is at- 
tained, and drifts on the ore in all 
the levels have blocked out large 
reserves. Recent development work 
on the sixth level has added so 
greatly to the value of the mine that 
the owners have refused to enter- 
tain propositions for buying the 


property until they learn more 
about the value of it themselves. 
This can only be determined by 
more extensive development work. 

There are two mills in operation, 
one of twenty stamps on the Colo- 
rado river, sixteen miles distant 
from the mine, and the other of ten 
stamps about six hundred feet from 
the collar of the main working shaft. 
Ore is transported to the millon the 
river by their narrow gauge rail- 
road. The mill at the mine is fur- 
nished with ore by means of a short 
tram line. 

The mine furnishes water for the 
ten stamps. 

The Good Hope mine is now de- 
veloped under a bond. All appear- 
ances indicate that the bond will 
be taken up at its expiration, as the 
vein has been-cut, showing good 
values. Sufficient amount of water 
is hoisted daily to operate a ten- 
stamp mill. The working shaft is 
about three hundred and fifty feet 
in depth. 

A party of Eastern capitalists is 
the owner of the Quartette Mining 
Company, the largest producing 
property in the district, and which 
promises to be one of the big gold 
mines of the United States. At pres- 
ent the company is working its 
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GOLDEN POCKETS 





BY DENIS H. 8TOVALL 


OCKET hunting in the early 
Pp days of California and other 
gold fields was followed as 

a business—and an_ exceedingly 
good business it was—for those 
who knew the tricks of the 
trade. It was the pocket-hunter’s 
boast that he was a “professional 
man.” He was not an ordinary 
quartz-hunter or prospector, and to 
confound him with such was an in- 
sult slow to be forgiven. The pros- 
pector was content with a color or 
even an “indication” in any form 


or shape that presented itself. But 
with the pocket-hunter this was not 
so. He ignored sulphides, and all 
other “phides.” He wanted the pure 
article, free and unalloyed. He 
wanted naught but the monometal, 
and he wanted it bunched close. He 
wanted pockets. 

It was the most absorbing pur- 
suit in the world. Those who be- 
came tinctured with it, as any old 
veteran of the shovel and pan will 
affirm, were “clean gone,” and there 
was no hope for them this side of 
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the Long Trail. Many died rich 
at the business, as many others died 
poor, while still others labored as- 
siduously for a score of long years 
without striking a trace, then sud- 
denly the golden climax would be 
reached with the discovery of an 
Eldorado. But usually the pocket- 
hunter was not a capitalist. His 
stock in trade was his faithful pack- 
and pan. He needed no other im- 
plements. 

I once asked an old pocket-hunter 
to define a pocket. He did so very 
simply, and with a twin- 
kle in his eye. “Look 
here, my boy,” said he, 
shaping his big, horny 
hands as though to re- 
ceive a double handful of 
nuggets, “jest imagine a 
hornet’s nest made o’ 
clay, any size from a 
goose egg to a house; fill 
it with bright plunkies, 
jest out of the oven, set 
it in the ground or hang 
it to a rock, an’ you have 
a pocket.” 


Pockets of all sizes 
have been found in 
Southern ‘Oregon, and 
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many fortunes have been made by 


working them. This section of the 
mineral West seemed to be more 
“pockety” than any other, and this 
fact gave the section a widespread 
and notorious reputation of being a 
“pocket country.” When a large 
pocket ledge was found, the arras- 
tra, which.was naught more than a 
primeval quartz mill, was built to 
crush the ore and separate the gold 
from the rock. In nearly every min- 
ing district of the West there are 
remains of one or more arrastras, 
relics of the gold fevered days of 
half a century ago. The machines 
were hand-made throughout and 
necessarily crude. 

The principal feature of the arras- 
tra was its vertical axis and hori- 
zontal arms. To these arms huge 
stones were attached and dragged 
about in a circular pit, over a 
smooth, hard floor. The ore, broken 
into small bits, was fed into this pit 
and ground into a powder by the re- 
volving stones. A small stream of 
water, running through the pit, 
turned the powdered ore into a thin 
paste, and washed it out through a 
sluice, provided .with riffles into 
which the gold particles settled. The 
refuse was dissolved and carried off 
with the waste water. In Mexico and 
California, where arrastras were 
first used, the motive power was 
usually a patient mule, but in 
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Southern Oregon a stream was in 
nearly all cases convenient and fur- 
nished the power. 

The pocket-hunter left the main 
camp regularly when winter rains 
and snows did not interfere, and 
trudged along patiently up the 
mountain trail in the lead of his 
pack animal. On finding a favor- 
able spot he halted and struck camp 
near a stream. He followed the 
stream and panned the dirt, wash- 
ing each pan carefully down and 
eagerly scanning the remaining resi- 
due for colors of gold. If a little 
string of yellow followed in the cor- 
ner of the pan close at the heels of 
the black sand, the grizzled features 
would brighten with a smile of hap- 
piness. That little string of yel- 
low was the color of gold, and the 
black sand to which it closely clung 
was its inseparable companion. 

If the pocket-hunter struck good 
colors he would pan again near 
about; then pan again, and if the 
colors grew better with each pan, 
he smiled more happily, for then 
he knew he was on a “trace,” the 
correct following of which would 
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lead him to a pocket. Once on a 
trace, the pocket-hunter was like a 
hound after a jack-rabbit—there 
was no stopping him until the treas- 
ure was either found or hopelessly 
lost. 

Tracing pockets was hard work. 
More than that, it had to be done 
systematically. No two pockets 
have been found in which the condi- 
tions surrounding them were identi- 
cal. Each pocket presented prob- 
lems that were peculiar to that one 
pocket alone, and had to be figured 
out entirely independent of all pre- 
vious ones with which the pocket- 
hunter had an acquaintance. Find- 
ing pockets was not luck; in truth, 
it was about the only feature of 
early-day mining which was devoid 
of the touch of the wings of the 
golden goddess. 

The pocket-hunter was as much 
a part of the golden age, of the 
palmy days of the California ’50’s 
as were the workers of the rocker 
and the pan. But since the intro- 
duction of the modern-day giants 
of gold-getting he has been obliged 
to pack his grub kit and hie hither. 
The genuine pocket-hunter is a part 
of a story that has been told. He 
played his hand and played it well. 
He has struck his last “trace” and 
found his last “color.” He, and most 
of his companions, have gone over 
the Long Trail, but the good they 
have done will live long after them. 
The pocket-hunter’s “coyote-dig- 
gings,” shallow as they were, have 
been sure indications of rich treas- 
ure beyond the reach of his shovel 
handle’s length, which was_ his 
limitation. They have pointed the 
way to ledge-ribbed hills, from 
which the capital and genius of 
modern times are extracting mil- 
lions. But it was the pocket-hunter 
who gave the tip. 
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Half a Mile Below the Surface on the Comstock 





BY MABEL BEAZELL 


PON the evening of the 28th 

day of March, a merry party 

was seated at a festive board 
in Virginia City commemorating 
the starting of the great electrical 
pumping plant on the 2150-foot level 
of the Consolidated California & 
Virginia Mine. Each one of this 
assemblage was happy in the knowl- 
edge that upon this day he had wit- 
nessed the birth of a new era upon 
the Comstock lode. 

Before taking up the real thread 
of my story, it will be of interest to 
many of our readers to know a little 
of the Comstock as it exists to-day 
and the causes which led up to the 
inception and installation of this 
new electrical pumping plant. Very 


nearly twenty years ago, when all 
of the Comstock mines were at their 
zenith, an enormous flow of hot 
water was encountered on the 2900 
of the Exchequer Mine in Gold Hill 
and after many heart-breaking 
efforts to master this flood and con- 
tinue explorations in the lowest 
levels, the Gold Hill mines were al- 
lowed to fill to the floor of the Sutro 
tunnel. Some ten _ years later, a 
determined effort was made _ to 
pump out this group of mines 
through the Crown Point incline, 
but after spending over half a mil- 
lion dollars, this was abandoned and 
all operations confined to the work- 
ings above the 1500 foot level. 
About the time that this group of 
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mines was flooded, a _ mighty 
hydraulic pump was installed in the 
Combination Shaft and this, to- 
gether with numerous Cornish 
pumps at various other shafts, was 
of capacity sufficient to keep the 
North End mines free from water 
to a depth of 3300 feet. 

The expense of so doing was enor- 
mous and this, together with a de- 
mand by the shareholders for more 
dividends induced the mine manage- 
ments to suspend work in the deep 
levels and to return to the more ac- 
cessible ore bodies above the Sutro 
Tunnel. These mines were also al- 
lowed to fill with water to about the 
1600 and up to the present time the 
deeper workings have been quite in- 
accessible. It is a determined fact 
that the great Comstock vein held 
its width and retained its character- 
istics to the very lowest depth ever 
reached, and while in these parts 
no very large deposits were uncov- 
ered, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that such really exist and will be 
reached when deep mining is again 
resumed. It is such a theory that 








has induced the managers and the 
stockholders to make effort to again 
take up these workings and explore 
every inch of the vein to the 5000 
foot level. 

With this in view, about three 
years ago a hydraulic lift was in- 
stalled in the C. & C. shaft and with 
this contrivance the water of the 
North End has been lowered from 
a few feet below the Sutro Tunnel 
to the 2150 level, and ore to the 
value of one million dollars has been 
uncovered and extracted through 
this shaft. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the management determined 
to go still deeper and have recently 
expended $80,000 on the best, most 
modern and complete deep mine 
pumping plant the world has ever 
known. 

This plant consists of three duplex 
double acting Riedler pumping en- 
gines, each separately driven by 
means of a 200 H. P. Westinghouse 
induction motor. These pumps take 
their water through a common 24 
inch suction from a tank just below 
the 2150 level and discharge 4500 
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gallons per minute into the Sutro 
Tunnel over 430 feet above. The 
hydraulic lifts or elevators will still 
serve in the capacity of a sinking 
pump and discharge into the tank 
as it is drained by the electric 
pumps. By this method it is hoped 
to reach the bottom of the C. & C. 
shaft, which done, and another set 
of electric pumps installed at the 
2550, the deeper ore bodies are again 
within reach. But a few years can 
then elapse before the old Comstock 
will resume its place with the great 
mineral producers of the world. 

The enthusiasm over the success- 
ful installation and operation of this 
electrical pumping plant, was as 
great as the eagerness of the party 
assembled at the Market-street ferry 
on the evening of March 27th 
bound for the sage brush mountains 
to celebrate the day on which elec- 
tricity began its stupendous task of 
unwatering the Comstock mines. 

Upon our arrival at Virginia City 
we were met at the station by Sup- 
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erintendent Ryan and others; but a 
glance at the serious faces told us 
that something had happened. That 
very morning the main shaft of the 
C. & C. hoisting engine broke in 
two and we were informed that it 
would be impossible to descend into 
the mine, to where the pumps are 
located, unless we were willing to 
walk over a mile underground and 
to climb down two hundred feet of 
ladders. This was not an agreeable 
prospect, but nothing daunted, the 
more eager of the party readily as- 
sented. After a refreshing repast 
we were driven, in a four-in-hand to 
the works of the C. & C. shaft, here 
to make the necessary changes in 
clothing preparatory to the trip in 
the mines. The 2150 station could 
be reached only by descending in 
the Union shaft to the 1600, from 
thence through the North Lateral 
of the Sutro Tunnel to the 1750 sta- 
tion of the C. & C. shaft. From the 
1750 to the 1950 the stopes must be 
traversed and then to the bottom 
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on a small cage operated by a com- 
pressed air- engine. Three ladies 
only, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. McKinty and 
the writer, were willing to undertake 
this unusual trip and we felt no 
small amount of pride in the fact 
that we enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first of our sex to descend 
through a depth of two hundred feet 
of stopes in the Con. Virginia mine. 
To those unfamiliar with mining, 
it is difficult to give an accurate idea 
of such a task through dusty, humid 
passages with the thermometer al- 
most in the hundreds. 

However, after quite an amount 
of merriment while struggling to 
don the flannel trousers and shirts, 
the only garb permissible, we were 
ready for the trip. Our photographs 
taken, we were again hustled into 
the carriage and driven to the Union 
shaft. Here, by means of a smooth 
running electric hoist, we were low- 
ered down into the mine and soon 
came upon the lights of the 1600 sta- 
tion. ° Then came our walk through 
the Sutro Tunnel and this initiation 
into mining will long be remem- 
bered. After traversing about 3300 
feet of this drift we arrived at the 
1750 station of the C. & C. shaft 
from whence we began our descent 
through the stopes. These stopes 
are a heavily timbered portion of the 
mine from which the ore has been 
extracted and the ladders 
herein are in reality very 
steep, narrow stairs with 
a twelve inch plank for 
landings every eight or 
ten feet, and but for the 
lanterns which each one 
carries, there would be 
total darkness. These 
ladders are not formida- 
ble at first, but prove so 
later, by reason of the 
great and unaccustomed 
strain upon the muscles. 
At ‘intervals there are 
resting places where the 
party refreshed them- 
selves with cooling 


draughts of ice water, for 1% Station 


it must not be forgotten that these 
workings are extremely hot. 
Portions of the way are lighted 
by incandescent lamps and the 
genial foreman, Mr. James McKinty, 
informed us that the stopes were 
cooled by electric fans. After a de- 
scent of 200 feet, we reached the 
1950 level and were taken from here 
down a vertical winze to the 2150. 
A short walk upon this level 
brought us to the end of our jour- 
ney and the sight that met our gaze 
certainly repaid us, for there before 
us was the enormous pumping sta- 
tion and the three great Riedler 
pumping engines. Any words I 
might use to express our feelings at 
this juncture would be inadequate, 
for until one has seen this immense 
chamber, 119 feet in length filled 
with machinery wonderful in its 
construction, it is impossible to rea- 
lize just what it signifies and the 
stupendousness of the task of ‘suc- 
cessfully placing it all in a mine 2150 
feet below the surface of the earth. 
The pump station is twenty feet 
square in cross section and is tim- 
bered with 14 x 14 pine timbers. The 
three pumps, with their motors, are 
placed tandem within this station 
and are securely anchored to solid 
blocks of concrete. This machinery 
is so systematically arranged that 
every part is accessible. Twenty 32 
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candlepower incandescent lamps are 
strung along the sides of the station 
and when one beholds this brill- 
iantly lighted room and the beauti- 
ful marble switch board, it is hard 
to realize that he is nearly half a 
mile underground and that the 
Truckee River over thiry-five miles 
distant is the power behind it all. 
The official starting of the pumps 
showed how easily these ponderous 
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Piute Indians, Aborigines of the Comstock. 


machines were set in motion! By 
the simple downward movement of 
a lever, the current was turned on to 
the motors and an enormous stream 
of hot water sent upon its way to 
mingle with the Carson River, five 
miles distant, at the mouth of the 
Sutro Tunnel. After watching the 
water recede under the effective 
work of the pumps, we began out 
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climb to the surface. This was un- 
eventful except for the struggle up 
those awful stope ladders, and after 
a return journey through the Sutro 
Tunnel, we ascended the Union 
shaft and were once more dazzled 
by the light of day. Our carriage 
was in waiting and we were whisked 
over to the C. & C. shaft where, 
after a refreshing bath and shower, 
we were ready for the banquet, 


/ 


which was a fitting termination to 
this eventful day. 

Monday, the day set aside for an- 
other underground excursion, name- 
ly, a trip through the Gold Hill 
mines, was not very propitious 
since it rained all day. This was no 
hindrance to our undaunted spirits, 
so after a drive over the Divide, we 
again donned our mining apparel 
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preparatory to a descent in the 
Overman shaft. This trip proved 
to be an interesting one from many 
points of view. First, because the 
drifts in these mines for a great 
portion of their length are not tim- 
bered, are old, and are not lighted 
by electricity, all of which is quite 
in contrast with the Con. Virginia, 
where modern appliances are seen 
on every hand. Then, again, we 
passed through some of the old 
stopes from which the Crown 
Point and Belcher bonanza was ex- 
tracted years ago. More than this, 
we were taken into a real hot place 
in the Yellow Jacket. Entering this 
drift was like going into the mouth 
of a furnace, so that we obeyed in- 
structions and cried “Enough!” be- 
fore we had penetrated many yards 
into this ground. 

As I stated before, our descent 
was in the _ orthodox fashion 
through the Overman shaft to the 
goo-foot level. We traversed the 
main connecting drift of this level 
3000 feet in a northerly direction 
through Overman Seg. Belcher, Bel- 
cher, Crown Point, Kentuck and 
Yellow Jacket ground, then ascend- 
ed the “Jacket Shaft” to the 1,000. 
Here again we walked in a northerly 
direction into the Confidence and 
Challenge. This portion of our 


trip was made interesting from the 
fact that we saw a fan driven by 
a compressed air engine, and had 
an opportunity of digging ame- 
thysts out of the vein on the 1000 
of the Yellow Jacket. We then re- 
traced our steps to the Overman 


Shaft, where we descended still 
lower to the I100 and later to the 
1200 foot levels. On the 1100 we 
penetrated to where the miners 
were at work extracting ore, and 
we saw exactly how the ground is 
held up by means of “square sets” 
after the ore is taken out. There 
is a “winze,” an “upraise,”’ and 
some “chutes” in this part of the 
mine, all of which are interesting 
to those whose knowledge of such 
things, up to this time, had been 
limited to reading about them. 

On the 1200 we saw an electrical- 
ly driven air compressor situated 
near the mouth of a drift they were 
driving to intersect the vein we saw 
on the 1100. This compressor is 
used to operate machine drills, 
and to my notion it makes the work 
much easier than to strike the drills 
with a hammer. We got in here 
just as they were ready to blast, 
so that before we had gone very 
many steps we were treated to quite 
a novel experience. As every hole 
exploded, it nearly rent our ear- 
drums, and the pulsations in the 
air almost took us off our feet. The 
Caledonia and Overman are both 
lighted underground by electricity 
and electric fans, so that the force 
of the Truckee is in evidence even 
at this remote distance. 

The entire afternoon was con- 
sumed in our wanderings through 
the South End mines, and before 
we reached the Overman Shaft on 
our return to the surface, we had 
walked nearly five miles through 
dingy drifts and cross-cuts. 
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BY ARTHUR INKERSLY 


IDEOUS and_ unpicturesque 
as are many of the manifes- 
tations of a railroad, it has 

several undeniable merits as even a 
follower of Ruskin has to admit. 
One of the plainest and great- 
est of its merits is that it enables 
thousands of people to visit lovely 
spots and to see marvelous sights 
that must ever have remained hid- 
den from the eyes but for the won- 
derful facilities of transportation af- 
forded by the iron way. 

For example, until a year or two 
ago it was quite an ardous journey 
to get to the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona, the usual starting point being 
Flagstaff, whence a wagon-road 


leads through the San Francisco 
mountains past Cedar Ranch and 
Red House to Canyon Spring and 
Now, however, 


Grand View Point. 


the Santa Fe and Grand Canyon 
railroad from Williams leads di- 
rectly to the Bright Angel Hotel, 
which stands on the very rim of 
the Canyon and at the head of one 
of. the best trails to the Colorado 
River. 

At the Bright Angel Hotel three 
San Franciscans arrived one lovely 
night last July, too late to see any+ 
thing of the Canyon itself, though 
we did peer over the edge into a 
vast black cavern wherin nothing 
could be distinguished. Next 
morning, after breakfast, we took a 
carriage and were driven a few miles 
in a westerly direction to Rowe’s 
(curiously pronounced so as to 
rhyme with “cows”) Point. The 
edge of the Canyon is spoken of as 
the “rim” and from it project many 
rocky headlands, whence views of 
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Round Tower from Moran’s Point. 


the interior of the Canyon are ob- 
tained. The scenery from Rowe’s 
Point is very fine, showing a be- 
wildering array of mountainous 
peaks rising to a height of about 
6000 feet from the land of the Col- 
orado River, which can occasionally 
be discerned as a thin band of very 
muddy water far below. The Sum- 
mits of the nearest peaks are just 
on a level with the eye, but the op- 
posite, or northern, rim of the Can- 
yon is 1000 feet higher than the 
southern rim, from which alone the 
Canyon is approached. The various 
mountain peaks in the Canyon have 
been named, and, after one has 
viewed the Canyon from various 
points and has spent some days 
upon its rim, one learns to know a 
few of the most remarkable and 
prominent. It is the fashion to 
say that they look like cathedrals, 
like castles, like towers, like spires. 
All sorts of fanciful resemblances 
may be detected, and names such as 
Zoroaster Temple, Angel Gate, 
Confucius Temple, Mahomet Tem- 
ple, Buddha Temple, Buddha Clois- 


ter and Angel Plateau are plenti- 
fully be-sprinkled. One great mass 
of vari-colored rock is termed 
“Battleship Iowa” from a modern 
man-of-war. 

But impressions produced by the 
Grand Canyon are not influenced by 
mere names. While I cannot say 
that my knees trembled or my eyes 
filled with tears, or a choking sen- 
sation seized my throat, I can hon- 
estly say that nothing I had ever 
seen is even remotely like the 
Grand Canyon. It is superb, mag- 
nificent, even stupendous. It is all 
that has ever been said or written 
about it and more. It fills one with 
great content and satisfaction to 
gaze upon it, without harrassing 
oneself to distinguish Vishnu Tem- 
ple from Ayer Peak, or Mount Ob- 
servation from Grand Scenic Divide. 
But, as with all wonderful and re- 
ally great things, experience, time 
and cultivation are needed to appre- 
ciate it. One accustomed to the 
lovely scenery of England, to the 
soft, carressing beauty of her land- 
scape, is ill prepared to grasp the 
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vastness of the Yosemite, the Yel- 
lowstone or the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. What does strike one 
about the Grand Canyon is its ap- 
palling stillness. No bird or animal 
is seen, no sound is heard. If a 
big boulder is detached and rolled 
over the edge, one who expects to 
hear a thunderous roar when it 
crashes at the bottom, though listen- 
ing never so intensely, can distin- 
guish no sound. The boulder is 
swallowed up in the vast silence. 
The variety of color seen in the 
Grand Canyon is very great. There 
are broad bands of grey limestone, 
yellow sandstone, red sandstone, 
great streaks of black and brown, 
wide patches of vivid green. The 
green comes from the trees, which 
cover extensive areas and _ seen 
from above produce the appearance 
of vast carpets, all sense of the 
height of individual trees being lost. 
As the rising sun creeps up in the 
early summer morning, illumining 


The turbid Colorado River. 


the crests of the mountain peaks, 
while the deep recesses between 
them are still in shadow or shrouded 
in a blush-grey haze, the effect is 
superb. Towards evening, when 
the sun declines, the cavernous 
depths of the Canyon are plunged 
in gloom, while the upper portions 
of the pillars and mountains remain 
flooded with sunshine. As the sun 
drops still further in the west, the 
mountain-tops are glorified with the 
yellow, orange and roseate hues of 
molten gold, while the distant north- 
ern rim becomes violet and purple. 

Figures are commonplace, matter- 
of-fact things that should intrude as 
little as possible upon the sublime in 
Nature or Art, but a few may, with- 
out offense, be given here. The 
Grand Canyon is twelve or thirteen 
miles across from rim to rim, about 
6000 feet deep, and some 220 miles 
or so in length. At the very bot- 
tom, between great dark granite 
walls, about 1200 feet high and 
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nearly perpendicular, flows the rapid 
turbulent muddy Colorado River. 
Whether this’ rushing, furious 
stream, which, from a height of six 
thousand feet looks smooth as glass 
and gentle as a lamb, but which has 
successfully resisted nearly all at- 
tempts to navigate it and has ex- 
acted the tribute of their lives from 
some of its too daring investigators, 
is responsible for all the vast con- 
fusion and gigantic formations of 
the Grand Canyon or not, I do not 
know, nor, to those not geologists 
does it much matter. 

One who has dwelt on the Can- 
yon’s rim for years, and who has 
seen the gorge in sunshine and 
storm, by day and by night, in sum- 
mer and in winter, in snow, wind 
and rain, has answered me enthu- 
siastically that the Grand Canyon 
shows many phenomena that cannot 
be accounted for by erosion, the 
most obviously simple cause. How 
this may be I do not know, but 
there can be no doubt that the Col- 
orado, ceaselessly, endlessly, untir- 
ingly working, has wrought much 
- of what we see. 

The man had equipped himself 
to talk of granite, porphry, upper 
and lower red sandstone, gneiss, 
cherty limestone, Upper Aubrey 
limestone, cross-bedded sandstone, 
etc., etc., it is obvious even to the 
non-geologic intellect (even as 
yours perhaps and mine) that differ- 
ent rocks have different degrees of 
hardness and of resistance to the 
wearing action of water. Hence 
the great masses of rock through 
which the river has_ eaten 
its way during countless ages 
have assumed the most various 
and remarkable shapes. Here and 
there isolated pillars remain and 
form striking and easily recognized 
objects. One of these is well named 
Lyell Pillar in honor of the great 
geologist. On the tops of others the 
early inhabitants of this part of Ari- 
zona took refuge from their enemies 
and begun the life of cliff-dwellers. 
In some parts of the Grand Canyon 
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are great overhanging crags similar 
to those seen in Walnut Canyon 
near Flagstaff, and similarly used as 
homes by the cliff-dwellers. Huge 
rocks of resisting material are found 
resting insecurely upon wholly in- 
adequate bases of softer substance. 
One of these is termed “Balanced 
Rock,” and another “Seal Head 
Rock.” 

There are formations that recall 
the open-air theaters of the ancient 
Greeks, the castles of robber baron 
or the battlements of medieval for- 
tified towns. It needs only a little 
imagination to find inthe Grand 
Canyon something reminiscent of 
almost every architectural form de- 
vised by the intelligence and reared 
by the hand of man. There are pin- 
nicles, pyramids, turrets, domes, 
buttresses, columns, obelisks. Drop- 
ping and running water have sculpt- 
ured the rocks into a thousand 
shapes. There can be found no 
finer field than this for the geologist. 

On the northern rim of the Grand 
Canyon are two great plateaus, the 
Kanab and the Kaibab. But -the 
Canyon is never (at least by tour- 
ists or ordinary travellers) ap- 
proached from the north. All the 
recognized trails are on the southern 
side. The most easterly of these is 
Hance’s Trail, just to the weSt of 
Bissell’s Point and Moran’s Point. 
“Captain” Hance is one of the pio- 
neers and characters of the Canyon. 
Much to our pleasure we met him 
one day and induced him (we had 
two ladies with us) to tell again for 
the thousandth time two or three of 
those yarns of his without which no 
visit to the Canyon would be quite 
complete. It is not necessary to re- 
late them here. Are they not found 
in all the chronicles of the Grand 
Canyon? In his company we went 
out upon the top of a limestone pil- 
lar from which can be seen more of 
the waters of the Colorado River 
than from any of the westerly 
points. Later, we walked, some- 
times on the level surface of the 
rim, at times along a trail a little be- 
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low its edge, to Bissell’s Point, a 
splendid wooded promentory. Pro- 
ceeding still further to the east, we 
walked to the edge of Moran’s Point 
so named from the artist Thomas 
Moran, who has painted many pic- 
tures of Southern Arizona. This ex- 
cursion was made from the Grand 
View Hotel, which is reached by 
stage from Bright Angel. A little 
to the west of Grand View is Grand 
View Point, whence a magnificent 
vista is obtained. The Grand View 
trail to the river is a good one and 
has the advantage that on the way 
it leads to some interesting caves 
and copper workings. 

The Bright Angel Trail is prob- 
ably more used than any of the 
others, as it starts not far from 
the hotel. Four miles of winding 
and zigzag paths lead to the top of 
the great granite walls between 
which rushes the fierce torrent of 
the Colorado River. These walls are 
1200 feet high and the hotel is 4300 
feet above the top of them. It is 
possible to get right down to the 
water. With two hours for luncheon 
and rest, the whole trip can be made 
in eight hours. It is usually accom- 
plished by the aid of burros, or “Ari- 
zona canaries.” 

The most westerly means of get- 
ting down to the river is the Mystic 
Springs trail, at the head of which 
is Bass’s Camp, reached by driving 
from Anita Junction. Bass’s Camp 
is named from its owner, Mr. W. W. 
Bass, and, at the time of our visit, 
was the home of its proprietor; also 
of Mr. George Wharton James, the 
well-known writer on the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico; of his 
brother, Mr. Duncan James; of Mr. 
F. H. Maude, who has made so many 
splendid photographs of the Grand 
Canyon and of Cataract Canyon; of 
two young ladies, tourists from one 
of the Southern States; of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rose of Pasadena, and. some 
helpers. The camp consisted of a 
small wooden house and _ several 
tents. 

On the way down the Mystic 
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Miles of zigzag path lead to the top. 





Springs trail one comes upon a great 
mountain called the Grand Scenic 
Divide, which is just half as high as 
the Grand Canyon is deep. From 
this vantage point in the heart of 
the Canyon itself, is obtaned what 
is probably the finest single vista 
of the mighty gorge. One can look 
to the East, to the West, away to 
the northern rim, down at the river 
rushing and tearing along 3000 feet 
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Entering the forest on the rim of the Canyon. 
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below, up at Havasupai Point tower- 
ing 3000 feet above. Many of the 
notable points along the southern 
rim, such as Rowe’s, Grand View, 
Bissell’s, Moran’s, are in full view. 
On reaching the river it is possible 
to find a spot where one may safely 
take a dip, and welcome indeed it is, 
though the waters are laden with 
sand and mud. 


Having clambered down the pre- 
cipitous side of the Grand Canyon 
to the Colorado river, and having 
viewed the mighty chasm from 
many of the most prominent points 
on its southern rim, a tourist has 
probably grasped all that he can 
hold of the immensity of the gorge. 
Having seen the Grand Canyon 
once, he may consider that he has 
received a good preliminary lesson 
of which he may make excellent use 
later if a kindly province should en- 
able him to pay a second visit. Of 
course, it is better to have seen the 
Grand Canyon once than never to 
have seen it at all, but every subse- 
quent visit must add to one’s admir- 
ation and one’s ability to under- 
stand. 

It is the most stupendous known 
chasm in the world, and no one who 
has not seen, can quite comprehend 
it. I can easily understand how the 
Grand Canyon may haunt a man and 
draw him to itself with an attraction 
that is hard to resist. The reader 
will notice that in this article there 
is very little detailed description and 
no “word-painting.” The reason is 
that any effort to delineate so vast 
an assemblage of phenomena is apt 
to read like a Homeric catalogue of 
the Greek ships and to weary the 
reader’s brain in a futile effort to 
attain a hazy realization of the 
writer's meaning. The only thing 


. for each person to “do about” the 


Grand Canyon is to go there and see 
it for himself. Then if he has been 
gifted by the gods with any fitness 
to view such a sight at all, he will 
carry away an ineffaceable im- 
pression, an indelible idea of vast- 
ness and immensity that he never 
possessed before (though many of 
the world’s great views may have 
never been seen) he will have ac- 
quired a standard whereby to esti- 
mate all. the other things whereon 
the terms “gigantic,” “titanic,” “stu- 
pendous,” have been lavished 
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HE first time he came into the 
diggings he was a short, black- 
eyed, grizzly-faced, straggly- 

haired little man. His clothes were 
far too large for him, so that he had 
much the appearance of a wander- 
ing scarecrow. He _ approached 
Watts, the foreman, who was pip- 
ing at giant No. 3, and asked for 
work. 

“Did you ever work in a placer 
mine?” Watts asked, as he eyed 
him critically. 

“Yes. Ten years worked placer 
mine, Colorado.” His words were 
sharp and jerky and they gave 
Watts the impression of a foreign 
tongue,—just what he could not 
guess. 

“What can you do?” 

“Pipe. Yes, pipe eight years Col- 
orado.” 

Watts was in need of a day shift 
piper for No. 3. He had been oper- 
ating the giant himself during that 
part of each day when time allowed, 
but he wanted a regular man. 

“So you think you can handle a 
giant?” 

“Giant? 

“You don’t savvy, eh?” Well, 
that settles it. How in thunder can 


No savvy.” 


you pipe if you don’t know what a 
giant is?” It made Watts angry to 
think he had listened to the grass- 
hopper. 

“Giant? You giant call that?” 
and the shrimp broke out into a loud 
bantam laugh. ‘‘You giant call 
that?” he repeated, when he had re- 
covered his breath, and pointing his 
finger at the cannon-like nozzle. 
“We call that monitor, Colorado.” 

Watts’ angered countenance was 
brightened by a smile. The dimin- 
utive individual did know some- 
thing about a placer mine sure 
enough. 

To further prove his claim the 
loose-clothed man brought forth a 
bunch of soiled and worn letters, 
each introducing Antonio Martinez. 
They were all from prominent Col- 
orado men. One was from an ex- 
governor of the State, and others 
were from leading mining men, 
some of whom Watts knew, for he 
had come from Colorado several 
years before. The letters were elo- 
quent in their recommendation of 
the bearer. According to them An- 
tonio Martinez was an expert placer 
miner and knew the entire business 
from the superintendent down to 
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the ditch-walker, and fromthe head 
piper to the diggings roustabout. 

Watts considered himself fortun- 
ate. Here was just the man he 
needed. After a careful reading of 
the budget of recommendations he 
hired Antonio and told him to go 
to the bunk-house and wait till noon 
when a cot would be assigned him. 
After dinner he would begin work. 
He would take the day shift at giant 
No. 3. 

When the miners filed in and 
seated themselves at the benches 





We call that Monitor, Colorado. 


about the mess-house tables that 
noon, Antonio Martinez was among 
them. He was a minnow by the 
side of most of them. They all eyed 
him curiously, and one big miner, 
between his gulping bites of beef 
and beans “wondered which wind 
blew that cricket in anyhow?” 
Of course the name Antonio Mar- 
tinez was altogether too lengthy 
for ordinary usage. So they cut it 





down to “Tony,” by which name he 
was known from the moment he 
donned the big rubber boots, coat 
and hat, and wool mits given him 
from the mess-house store. 

Tony went down into the diggings 
and relieved Watts of his grip on 
the deflecting lever with the air of 
one who had been a piper all his 
days. Watts did something then 
he had never done before—put an 
absolute stfZanger to piping. His 
usual metal was to “break ’em in, 
first at the diggings, rolling boul- 





ders, blasting, and doing other turns 
to show that they were at home in 
a placer mine. Tony was Watts’ 
one exception in this respect. He 
took the newcomer to be just what 
the ex-governor and other Colorado 
citizens declared him to be—an AI 
man. Tony, on the other hand, did 
not inquire into the history of No. 
3. If he had he undoubtedly would 
not have taken hold of the deflect- 
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ing lever with such unconcern. He 
did not know that old No. 3 was 
a man-killer; that old No. 3 was the 
wickedest giant in the whole battery 
of monsters that night and day 
hurled their mighty streams against 
that long and towering auriferous 
mountain wall. The remains of two 
men, in days gone by, had been car- 
ried home on a stretcher as a re- 
sult of old No. 3’s madness. At an- 
other time a Chinaman, working in 
the diggings, carelessly stepped in 
the way of that hissing shaft of 
white. After a careful search in 
the diggings the men reported to the 
foreman that they had found a strip 
of overalls and a “pig tail.” 

Tony did not hear these stories 
and it was probably well enough 
that he did not, for he undoubtedly 
would have refused the pipership 
of No. 3. To him, as to all pipers, 
the roaring, singing monster that 
yielded to the deflector’s slightest 
touch, was a living, breathing thing. 
A giant is to him as a tamed lion 
to its master,—obedient, harmless, 
powerful; yet when maddened is 
wild, merciless, unconquerable. 

Without waiting to see how No. 
3 would act with Tony by her side, 
Watts turned, climbed out of the 
diggings, and walked rapidly along 
the trail to the mess-house. . 

The hungry foreman had just set 
himself down to a steaming dinner 
when there came a noise as of 
thunder from the diggings below, 
intermingled with yells and shouts. 
He sprang for the door where a 
clear view of the three giants was 
afforded. “Dam that Dago!” he ex- 
claimed as he gave a quick glance 
at the scene below, and grabbing his 
hat, started on a run down the trail. 

The worst had happened. The 
utmost confusion reigned in the dig- 
gings. Old No. 3 had “gone wild” 
and was having things all her own 
way. A little block of wood had in 
some way escaped the strainer at 
the head of the pipe that lay along 
the mountainside like a serpent 
stretched from the reservoir to the 
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diggings, and coming down, was 
carried to No. 3. The block was too 
big to pass through the giant’s noz- 
zle. The deflector was given a sud- 
den wrench and ere Tony knew it, 
and circling round and round on its 
the monster was out of his hands 
pivot. Tony dodged down instantly 
and lay flat on the bedrock to escape 
the great nozzle as it swung over 
him. He dared not run. His min- 
ute frame would have been caught 
in that powerful stream and hurled 
a broken unrecognizable mass far 
out in the diggings. 

The great stream was being 
thrown wildly first against the bank, 
then round through the tops of the 
pines that towered above the ridge 
to the right. The limbs of the trees 
were stripped by the giant as 
though struck by a tornado. Then 
as the giant swung round the stream 
was thrown across the gulch 600 
yards away, and whirling on dashed 
across the diggings again. The men 
on the bedrock scurried for shelter. 
They crept behind boulders and lay 
flat to avoid the hissing stream that 
came hurling over them and dashed 
its avalanche of water against the 
mountainside with every revolution 
of the giant nozzle.. The pipers at 
giants No. 1 and 2 bravely stood at 
their posts. To have run would have 
set the remainder of the battery 
wild. 

Three times around and old No. 
3 changed her tactics. She ducked 
her nozzle downward and the white 
shaft ceased its hissing. The men 
in the diggings were safe. But alas 
for poor Tony! As the giant scraped 
over him all held their breath. But 
Tony rolled his dimutive frame into 
a shallow crevice. The giant passed 
oyer him, pressed against his back, 
mashed his face against the hard, 
slate rock, but never broke a bone. 
At this critical juncture Watts 
reached the throttle on the pipe line 
and shut the water off. He then 
came storming down into the dig- 
gings. 

Tony, his face cut and bleeding, 
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and trembling in every limb, meekly 
met the wrath of the foreman. After 
relieving himself of his anger and 
making elaborate use of his entire 
stock of profanity, in which he 
cursed the whole line of Colorado 
ex-governors from the time the 
State was annexed, he put Tony to 
“bucking” boulders in the diggings. 
Tony wanted to explain but he 
dared not. He knew the cause of 
it all, but the “cause” had been 
blown from the giant’s nozzle, so 
Watts never knew the truth. 

It was most humiliating for Tony 
to handle a sledge and wheel-bar- 
row, but it was even more so to 
undergo the sneering remarks and 
retorts of the diggings gang. He 
was silent, sullen, almost sulky, but 
always busy. He seldom spoke a 
word but worked like a beaver from 
end to end of his shift. Small as he 
was he could handle more rock than 
any other man in the diggings. He 
kept himself aloof and associated 
with none of the men. It was sup- 
posed that Tony was an Italian, 
though so far as his brogue was con- 
cerned he might have been taken for 
anything from a Mexican Greaser 
to an Icelander. There were a num- 
ber of Italians amongst the crew, 
and believing Tony to be a fellow 
countryman they one by one ad- 
dressed him in their native tongue. 
Tony would only look at them 
blankly and exclaim: 

“No savvy! Yes, I can under- 
stand you, no!” This was sufficient 
to satisfy each of them that Tony 
was not a Dago. 

There was. one desire paramount 
in Tony’s mind: that was to redeem 
himself with Watts and once more 
be allowed a try at old No. 3. He 
brooded constantly over his first 
day’s misfortune, but how to ex- 
plain the matter to the gruff fore- 
man was beyond Tony’s power to 
figure out. 

One day when both he and Watts 
were in apparent good spirits, Tony 
asked permission to handle No. 3 
for a time. What Watts told him 


but it was forcible enough to wilt 
wouldn’t do to print. It was brief, 
Tony’s desire and banish all his 
hopes of ever becoming piper at 
giant No. 3. 

About a month after Tony’s ar- 
rival he awoke one night to hear 
something that nearly curdled his 
blood. Just how he came to awake 
he never knew, but the first sounds 
that caught his ear brought him to 
his senses with a start. Two of the 
Italians who worked beside him 
each day, occupied a bunk near his 


‘own. They were talking in their 


mother tongue and in low tones. 
Tony’s ears were Dago in an instant. 
The Italians were unfolding a mur- 
derous plot to rob the bedrock race 
and the sluices. From the drift of 
their conversation it was evident to 
Tony that the whole thing had al- 
ready been arranged, and that every 
man of the day and night shift dig- 
gings gang, except himself, was im- 
plicated in the plot. A large and 
rich pocket had been uncovered by 
one of the giants and the gold of 
this was to be a part of the spoils. 
The following night was set for the 
robbery. 

Tony lay quiet. Long after the 
two men had ceased talking and fell 
asleep, he remained awake thinking, 
planning, what to do. It was the 
hardest work he had yet done at the 
mine, but when the cook’s gong 
clanged at five o’clock, sounding the 
first breakfast call, he had his plans 
complete. 

That night the day men retired 
to their bunks as usual, and so void 
was everything and everyone of the 
coming theft that Tony almost con- 
cluded it was a dream. He changed 
his mind when later in the night, 
each man silently arose, dressed in 
the dark, and sneaked noiselessly 
from the bunk-house. When all had 
gone Tony too arose and crept 
through the manzanita that grew 
to the edge of the cliff overlooking 
the diggings. A score of arc lights 
suspended high above brightly il- 
luminated the working grounds, 
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making the three giants and the 
men below plainly visible. As yet 
nothing unusual had occurred. The 
superintendent was asleep in his 
room. Watts was likewise asleep 
at his cabin, and the night foreman 
was operating No. 3. Tony could 
not believe the night foreman and 
the two pipers were in the plot. 
However he would wait and see. 

Just as the men from the bunk- 
house emerged from the trail at the 
head of the diggings, Tony noted 
three men walk casually and sim- 
ultaneously toward the three pipers. 
A moment later and each of the 
three unsuspecting men at the giant 
pipes were knocked down, gagged 
and bound. The giants were turned 
from the banks, tied fast, and their 
streams sent hurling to one side out 
of the way. The men from -the 
bunk-house joined those in the dig- 
gings and all were soon at work 
gathering the gold. 

Tony realized instantly that some- 
thing must be done. He could have 
awakened the superintendent and 
Watts, but he had another plan. He 
decided to fight the whole crew 
single handed. He knew there would 
be a man on watch along the trail, 
so he dropped down into the gulch 
by aid of the clumps of chapparel, 
climbed the opposite bank, and crept 
up to the edge of the diggings. Just 
ahead of him was No. 3, unmanned 
and throwing her great stream far 
away into the night. 

Noselessly he followed the shadow 
of the pipe line. He reached the 
giant, cut the ropes that held it fast, 
took hold of the deflector and had 
the stream turned upon the robbing 
band before they were aware that 
aught was wrong. With a yell that 
would have done credit to a man 
many times his size, Tony com- 
manded the men to “t’row up” their 
hands. There was a general scamper 
for safety. One miscreant attempted 
to escape but was caught in the 
giant’s stream and shot against the 
gravel bank like a pebble from a 
catapult. 


Profiting by the experience of 
this one, the others made no effort 
to get away. Tony’s hand was true 
now and old No. 3 responded to his 
every touch. He played the stream 
around the huddling group that 
stood trembling like a pack of whip- 
ped curs. It was sure death to at- 
tempt escape. 

The night foreman at last came 
to his senses and began squirming 
at Tony s feet. He glared up fiercely 
at the little Dago. Tony laughed a 
loud, fiendish laugh as he played the 
hissing stream close over the heads 
of the robbers. This done to his 
entire satisfaction, he cut the night 
foreman’s bounds and released him 
of his gag. The big man jumped 
angrily to his feet and in a moment 
would have pounced upon Tony had 
not the latter yelled: 

“You no savvy, yes. Look see! 
Robber devils!’ Then the foreman 
understood. As Tony would not 
give up his place, the foreman 
rushed across to each of the two 
pipers and after releasing them, 
awoke Watts and the superintend- 
ent. 

They later came down heavily 
armed and found Tony still laugh- 
ing in hideous glee as he played the 
giant’s stream about the heads of 
the culprits. 

The next day the superintendent 
called Tony to his office and while 
the little Dago stood trembling, hat 
in hand before him, he was told that 
he had saved the mine of $20,000 
robbery. He was once again asked 
for his letters of recommendation. 
Tony dug them up from the depths 
of his loose coat. The superintend- 
ent read them thoroughly and cas- 
ually remarked: 

“Well, Tony, I guess you'd better 
take the day shift at No. 3. It 
seems that you can handle her bet- 
ter than anyone else I know of.” 

When the little Dago took the 
trail on his return to the diggings, 
he was whistling merrily—some- 
thing he had never done before he 
had won the confidence he craved. 
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A PROSPECTOR’S LUCK 





BY JAMES M’'NELLIS 


EVERAL years ago, a lone 

prospector was in camp with 

a few Indians on the Mexican 
side of the line. The Indians were 
of that tribe that lives on the des- 
ert’s border and subsists on wild 
honey, pine nuts and the fruit of 
the cactus. With what Spanish he 
could command, the prospector was 
trying to gain ,some information. 

He was meeting with poor suc- 
cess, not on account of his Spanish, 
but because of the Indians’ meagre 
knowledge of a country which they 
had inhabited for generations. The 
only information he received was 
advice to keep entirely away from 
the Desert, for many Mexicans and 
Indians acquainted with the sur- 
rounding country, venturing be- 
yond the town, had left their bones 
in that sea of sand. 

But here was a man who had left 
the States intending to prospect the 
Desert; he had prospected the min- 
eral States and territories of the 
Union, and had been in most camps 
of any consequence; he combined 
hunting and trapping with pros- 
pecting, traveling over mountain 
and valley with a pack outfit, 
generally alone. The man had seen 
rough times and hardships in cold 
and in warm climates, though his 
strength or endurance had never 
been overtaxed. He had been pro- 
vided with a new outfit at San 
Diego, laying in six months’ provis- 
ions forthe trip. The burros were 
young and in good condition, and 
able to stand any kind of fatigue. 

On the morning the prospector 
made his start, going blindly, as it 
were—for the little information he 
had received: from the Indians was 
as discouraging as it was limited; 
they had hoped, up to the last min- 


ute, to change his course, but they 
saw at last that he was determined, 
and ‘they parted with him as though 
they were about to bury him. They 
watched him out of sight in an east- 
erly direction, then an old man told 
them that there was one Gringo less 
in the world. Then they started at 
once to break camp, as they always 
do after they bury a relative or 
friend. 

The sun had disappeared some 
time and the western horizon had 
grown purple when the prospector 
reached a _ spring—the only one 
which was known in the direction 
he had taken. He had to leave his 
course a long distance to the south 
to reach it, though it brought him 
well out into the Desert. The 
water oozed out of a small porphry 
cropping, and seemed like surface 
water which might dry up at any 
time. He was tired out. His 
burros had already lain down with 
their packs on. After removing the 
packs and hobbling the animals, he 
cooked his supper of frying-pan 


“bread, coffee and bacon; then he 


laid down in his blankets while the 
burros stood around and watched 
him. There was nothing in sight 
for them to eat, and they were too 
tired to hunt for anything, besides 
their front feet were hobbled short. 
But that was a necessity. Foot 
loose, by morning they would be 
well out of sight in any direction 
they took, and if a wind started up, 
their tracks would soon be covered 
with sand, and it would be impos- 
sible to trace them. 

When the prospector awoke it 
was daylight. He gathered a few 
dried cactus leaves to make a fire, 
and looked out over the rolling sand 
in every direction. Nothing else 
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could be seen. After another meal 
of bacon, bread and coffee, he filled 
his gallon canteen with water. 
strapped on a forty-four Remington 
six-shooter, and started out in a 
southeasterly direction ; not to pros- 
pect for gald, but for water, which 
seémed far more scarce. He would 
turn every few minutes to landmark 
his camp in the short, dry gulch, 
so he would not miss it on his re- 
turn. He traveled in the same 
direction until his shadow in. the 
sand became twice his own ‘length 
before he turned his face toward 
camp. He had seen no signs of 
water. It was dark that night when 
he reached camp with his canteen 
nearly empty, and too tired to 
cook. He made a meal on panoche 
and Mexican cheese, and again 
was soon asleep in his blankets. 
The next three days saw the same 
experience tried. The man went 
as far as he could go and return to 
the camp the same night, each day 
taking a different direction, and 
each day with the same result—no 
sign of water. But in his travels 


he picked up float quartz, which on 


prospecting with a horn spoon at 
camp, proved to be very rich. Not 
knowing in which direction he had 
found this rich quartz he had to go 
over his old trails and get specimens 
of the same character of rock, which 
was a fine-grained, rosy quartz. For 
these trips he had to take a burro, 
and alfocoses to pack ..d mark 
each specimen. This he continued 
doing for four or five days, chang- 
ing burros every day, without dis- 
covering where the rich rock came 
from, although he got prospects 
from other kinds. 

Then he determined to push 
further south, and to go as far in 
a day as he could, with the hope of 
locating water. If not successful, 
his gallon canteen full would not 
allow him to suffer much in two 
days. He took only the provisions 
for two days, his gallon canteen 
full of water and his six-shooter. 

He was able to cover forty miles 


a day, and he knew he must have 
done this, though handicapped by 
the weight he carried, and the fine 
sand that offered no resistance. 

The country he traveled over was 
all the same—rolling sand and cac- 
tus. But as evening approached he 
could see on the horizon a smoky 
blue ridge rising out of the sand. 
It was twenty or thirty miles away, 
but there might be water somewhere 
along its base. It was the only 
sign of any kind he had seen for 
days. He concluded to keep on, 
and by morning he hoped to reach 
it. Should he not find water he 
had still a little left for the return. 
The thought of discovering water 
gave him new strength, and he 
quickened his pace. The night was 
bright, and“he had no trouble to 
keep his direction. He was saving 
with the water now, for he had at 
least a two-days’ trip back; his 
canteen was not more than half 
full, and he would have to rest on 
the return trip. Toward morning 
and he found the ground rising. He 
knew he was approaching the ele- 
vation he had seen early in the 
evening. Well worn out, lie 
stretched himself on the sand for 
an hour’s rest and sleep. When 
he awoke it was daylight. He was 
at the base of a hill. The elevation 
proved to be three hills, some little 
distance apart, and one ehind the 
other, which, at a long distance, 
gave them the appearance of a 
ridge. They were also higher than 
they had seemed to be on the pre- 
vious evening. 

The man ate a little of the food 
and drank some of the precious 
water. What he could now see of 
the hills was not encouraging, but 
his waking dream came to him—a 
dream of cottonwood trees, and wil- 
lows under them shading a cool, 
running stream on either side of the 


ridge. Thinking of this, he gath- 
ered his belongings and_ started 
slowly to ascend the hill. It was 


a long climb and he rested often; 
becoming more excited as _ he 
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neared the top, whence he would 
be able to see the other side. His 
heart sank as it came in sight, for 
it was dryer, if possible, than the 
one he had traversed, and his vis- 
ion of an hour before became as 
a nightmare. He knew no time 
could be wasted in making the re- 
turn trip. It was a two-days’ jour- 
ney ; he had a scant one-day’s water 
supply, and he was very weak. He 
started around the hill to get his 
bearings for camp. He _ noticed 
pieces of queer-looking brown rock, 
and through force of habit he 
picked up a specimen to examine as 
he went. It was decomposed quartz 
and it crumbled in his hand. He 
imagined he could see yellow par- 
ticles falling. He picked up an- 
other and another; they were the 
same. Now the brown chunks on 
the ground seemed yellow to him. 
He picked one up. It not only 
looked yellow—it appeared very 
heavy. He tried others; all were 
the same. 

Was he dreaming? Or going 
mad? He feared the latter. He 
dropped the last piece he had 
picked up and started for the top 
of the hill, rubbing his eyes. He 
sat down in his excited condition 
and tried to calm himself. He 
looked out over the Desert. Every- 
thing had its natural color; he took 
a little water; everything seemed 
real; then he went back. He was 
neither dreaming nor going mad. 
It was real! The ground for a 
space about two feet wide and sev- 


eral yards long was covered with - 


nuggets of all shapes and sizes. 
Some had the dark brown quartz 
attached, and all were embedded in 
a ledge of honeycombed, decom- 
posed brown quartz, with a black 
malachite rock on both walls. He 
took his canteen from his shoulder 
and laid it carefully down while 
he inspected his find. He became 
excited again when picking up the 
nuggets, and in shifting his position 
gave the canteen a kick which set 
it on its round edge. In a flash he 


realized what he had done. 

As the canteen started down the 
hill he pitched after it, though 
every second made wider the gap 
between it and his reaching hand, 
and every time the canteen would 
strike the hard, black bedrock with 
a thud it was like a dagger struck 
at his heart. He followed it, hop- 
ing the tin would not give way, for 
there was not a brush to check its 
speed. But as it struck the bottom 
his heart sank, for it bounded high 
in the air with a clear ring and 
swerved from its course. He fol- 
lowed still in the hope of saving a 
mouthful of the water of which he 
had been so careful a few minutes 
before; when he reached it, the can 
was dry in a little moist sand where 
it was resting. He grew weak as 
he thought how thirsty he was, and 
of the twenty-four hours of hard 
traveling before he could reach 
water. While he could hear the 
churning of the water in his can- 
teen he had not felt such thirst, but 
now he shuddered to think of what 
this disaster meant. 

Then he started around the hill 
to get his bearings for camp. He 
cared nothing for his discovery of 
a few minutes before, although it 
was the richest sight of virgin gold 
human eyes ever rested upon; 
neither did he care for food which 
he would not be able to eat without 
something to drink. He took an- 
other look-up the hill and wondered 
if he would ever see it again. As 
nearly as he could he took his bear- 
ings for camp, and started. At 
every step he felt his six-shooter 
dragging him down, so, unbuckling 
it, he threw it in a dry gulch he 
was crossing at the time, and turned 
to see how far he was from the hill. 
That day was a long one. He 
thought of every cool, refreshing 
drink he had ever had. The hot air 
he was breathing was whistling in 
his ears; he could not swallow nor 
close his mouth, for he would stran- 
gle for want of air. In this condi- 
tion night found him, staggering on, 
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sliding back one-half of every step 
in the sand and often falling; he 
would imagine he could hear coy- 
otes and see them a few yards away 
on either hand, dodging from one 
cactus to another, and keeping close 
watch on him. In reality he had not 
seen a living thing since he left 
camp. He kept on, staggering and 
falling; he dared not stop. It was 
dark now. He stumbled, fell heav- 
ily, and lay, thinking to rest a mo- 
ment. Then he fell asleep. He 
awoke while dreaming that he was 
resting in the shade of some trees 
by a running stream; he did not 
realize for a moment where he was, 
but when he _ remembered he 
jumped up and moved on, he knew 
not which way—only to be going. 
When he thought of his direction 
with horror, he came back to see 
from his tracks which way he had 
been going when he fell. 

He got on his knees and made a 
circle to find the tracks, for he could 
tell nothing from the tracks where 
he had lain in the sand. He made 
a circle but found no track; he made 
a larger circle and examined every 
part of the sand, with the same. re- 
sult; he could not tell north, south, 
east nor west. 

He knew of the North star and 
the Dipper, but he had never had 
use for them before, and now every 
star looked alike to him. They 
would brighten up, then fade away. 
He was becoming blind and he 
could hear nothing but what seemed 
the howling of coyotes and water 
running. The coyotes seemed 
drawing nearer, and the thought of 
his bare bones lying on the Desert 
in a few hours started him to his 
feet. He took the course he was 
facing. He was very weak, and 
reeled as he went in the direction 
of his discovery of the morning be- 
fore. That seemed to act as a mag- 
net, in his weak condition. He 
thought now, in his suffering, of his 
Creator and of the Hereafter. He 
had never given’ either .much 
thought before, but he knew now 


he was facing them. Suddenly he 
came upon his tracks and found that 
he had been walking in a circle. 
Then his last hope fled; he stag- 
gered, tripped, fell heavily on his 
head, and lay unconscious. 

When the man recovered con- 
sciousness he was lying on some 
brush against a large granite boul- 
der which formed one side of a 
brush hut. On the other side was 
the door, through which could be 
seen pine trees whose branches 
moved to and fro, giving a purring 
music. The man tried to understand 
what had happened. It came to him 
by degrees, and then marveled that 
he was still in the body; he moved 
his limbs and traced his features 
with his hand, trying to recognize 
himself. While thus thinking, he 
heard voices speaking Spanish out- 
side. Then an. old Indian woman 
came in, looked at him strangely, 


.and asked in Spanish how he was. 
-He told her he felt well, but the 


sound of his own voice frightened 
him, and he would say no more. 
Later in the day an old and a young 
man came into the place. They had 
evidently been hunting all day. 
From them the prospector learned 
of his rescue. 

A few months prior to the white 
man’s journey an Indian, named 
Pinto, a Mexican outlaw, for whom 
a large reward was offered, lived by 
skirting the Desert from one water- 
hole to another, and relieving pros- 
pectors of their provisions, (and 
miseries), if he saw them first, 
through the sights of his rifle. In 
this way he had maintained himself 
for years, until he located the rich 
placers in Alamo, for which discov- 
ery the Mexican Government par- 
doned him his crimes. The rush to 
the new placers was great; Indians 
and Mexicans were going from all 
quarters. Pinto had sent word to 
a friend at Yuma to come to the 
mines. He described the course his 
friend should take, and how he 
would recognize the camp when he 
reached it. It had a large number 
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of alamo (cottonwood) trees in the 
gulch, which was surrounded by 
mountains, from which the ocean 
could be seen, about forty miles 
away. The man started from Yuma 
with his wife, daughter and young 
son. They took a westerly direc- 
tion, but in a few days had lost 
their bearings and drifted out in the 
Desert. They had ‘packed plenty of 
water on their burros, for they knew 
what to expect. 

Several days out of Yuma they 
crossed tracks. They followed this 
trail in its zig-zag career, then they 
guessed the truth—some one was 
lost in the Desert, and they con- 
cluded to follow him. They had not 
gone far when they found the un- 
conscious man. In their own way 
they treated him and gave him a.lit- 
tle water at regular intervals, then 
packed him on a burro, changed 
their course to the north, for they 
knew the country, and on the fourth 
day they reached the camp in which 
the escaped fugitive heard their 
story. When the patient was well 
enough, they wanted him to go to 
the new field with them; he begged 
them to return with him, and told 
them of the wonderful discovery 
and the good outfit which was out 
on the Desert somewhere. As the 
prospector told of the nugget trail 


two feet wide, the old man would 
look at his wife and raise his shoul- 
ders slowly in a strange way. But 
the prospector insisted; he tried in 
every way to get them to return 
with him. His persistence was the 
only thing which would alter the 
smile which persistently played on 
the old man’s bony features. He 
would change the subject by say- 
ing they would come back after vis- 
iting Alamo. There was no choice 
left the prospector; he accompanied 
his rescuers, and in the gold fields 
he tried to interest prospectors to 
go with him; but when he told of 
the richness of the find they would 
shrug their shoulders and look in- 
credulous. 
* * a + * 
For several months the man who 
lived this adventure prospected in 
Alamo, in the hope of interesting, in 
the desert discovery, some prospec- 
tor—American, Mexican or Indian, 
he cared not which—but to no pur- 
pose. He finally located a rich and 
extensive mine, known as the Silent 
Partner, on the north slope of the 
Santa Tomas mountains, overlook- 
ing the Desert. He worked the mine 
for years. But seldom did a day 
pass that he did not sit for hours 
facing the Desert, thinking of that 
strange find and its stranger loss. 
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EL CAPITAN 


Yosemite Valley 





BY THOMAS S. DENISON 
No milestones mark the mighty handiwork 
Of God’s creation. Time is but a spark 
That points the vastness of eternity. 
A satellite may run its course and mark 
A fleeting second on that vaulted disk, 
Where nebulae revolve a single hour. 
But mortal all, we know an infinite 
Of lesser scope to mete by measures vast. 
And thou, E/ Capitan, cloud-piercing rock, 
Which rearest in one matchless height supreme 
Three thousand feet of awful majesty, 
Dost stand and mark the greatness of thy birth. 
Lost in transcendent awe, the mortal eye 
Regards thy unscaled, battled heights benumbed, 
And seeks in vain thy hidden origin, 
Three thousand feet! ’Tis but a feeble span! 
But there on high thy cloud-capped fretted head 
Hast scorned the fuming storms of gnawing time. 
And thou, perchance, hast seen the fiery birth 
Of planets, and beheld the perishing 
Of suns, unmoved on thy supernal seat, 
Thine own birth hid in deepest mystery, 
Thou greater than the sphinx. But thou divine, 
Stupendous form, exalted one of time, 
Through untold aeons, wilt thou break the spell 
Of thine immensity and tell thy tale? 
How wast thou reared, colossus, granite ribbed, 
Great monument of Nature’s wild caprice? 











On the road to the Valley. 
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BY OLIVER OXE 


rPysHE Major’s manner was the 
result of his military experi- 
ence. ‘The lithe grace of the 
West Point cadet had not entirely 
vanished, when, as a lieutenant, of 
somewhat heavier physique, he had 
danced through several winters in 
Washington; and the more arduous 
duties of captain at an Arizona post, 
and on the trail of the renegade 
Apache, had proved an excellent fix- 
itive, keeping the trunk emphasis 
on the chest and preserving the easy 
muscularity of movement. Among 
others who noticed him as he made 
his way through the thronged hos- 
tlery which accommodated Wawo- 
na’s over-night population of. tour- 
ists, campers, and stage men, was 
Miss Warren, the actress, going to 
spend her month of enforced idle- 
ness in the Yosemite. And, later, 
when he stood before her for the 
presentation which he had sought, 
she knew that, taking him all in 
all—the gold leaves on his broad 
shoulders, the assurance of his bow, 
and the interesting blue in his eye 
and gray in his military mustache, 
both relieving the almost swarthy 
tan of his complexion—she had met 
a mature man and that the more 
callow masculinity which surround- 
ed her was no longer entertaining. 

“Miss Warren has conferred a 
great favor,” he said. 

For answer, she held up a small 
paper tablet on which she _ had 
scribbled the single word, 

“Ditto.” 

Her mode of communication 
startled him, and he failed to reply. 
She scratched with a stub of soft 
lead, 

“You’ve put them all to flight.” 

But the puzzle in the Major’s 
mind increased. Was she dumb? 
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What a terrible infirmity! And a 
pervading pity seized him for this 
beautiful, dark-eyed woman, the 
magnetism of whose _ personality 
had reached him in spite of the 
hundred in the room, and_ she 
seemed so cheerful—so sparkling— 
so vivacious! 

While this mixture of thought and 
feeling had flashed through his mind 
she had turned to the middle-aged 
lady seated at her side, and as she 
presented her tablet again to his 
gaze—with what exquisite grace 
she bore her misfortune! —he read, 

“My Aunt, Mrs. Mellor.” 

“Mrs. Mellor’s face was kindly 
and her smile was reassuring. 

“My niece has startled you most 
cruelly,’ she said. “Her vocal 
chords have undergone a_ severe 
strain and the doctor has prescribed 
complete rest for a period.” 

His relief was instant, but he 
could not help smiling in embarrass- 
ment at the shock which his feelings 
had sustained and which he had 
shown quite too plainly. Miss War- 
ren keenly enjoyed his discomfiture. 

“Major Winton is the only one 
who is dumb,” she wrote. 

The raillery brought him to him- 
self. 

“The affection was merely sym- 
pathetic,” he replied. 

And, explaining that it had dis- 
appeared with the deception which 
had occasioned it, he fell to admir- 
ing the wonderful mobility of her 
features as they reflected the vary- 
ing moods of the conversation. 
When he finally left her and 
mounted his horse to return to 
camp, he was content that the ani- 
mal should walk, while the stars 
and the pines and the peaks and the 
sound of the river intensified the 
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glow of mind and feeling which her 
cleverness and her beauty had 
wrought within him. 

Next morning as the sunshine 
came tumbling down the canyon 
sides, the Major stood before his 
tent waiting for the passing of the 
stages. And when they came dash- 
ing down the road, each driver look- 
ing with careful skill to his four-in- 
hand, and the passengers voicing 
the early-morning gayety of many 
nationalities, the Major saluted 
with a most unmilitary wave of his 
hat and received a merry cheer for 
his courtesy. But as the last stage 
swung by him, and he accorded it 
the same salutation, he thought he 
recognized a face, and then, as the 
flutter of a white handkerchief 
showed itself, he was sure of it, and, 
summoning all the manly and pro- 
fessional grace that he could muster, 
he bowed low with enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant Danburgh, coming up 
at that moment, was just in time to 
receive some most unwelcome in- 
formation. 

“Danburgh,” said the superior 
officer, “I wish you would have 
Sergeant Smith report to me at 
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once, to receive orders to prepare 
for a trip to the Valley. I will 
take him and an orderly with me 
and will leave you in charge. Your 
instructions are to disarm all camp- 
ers entering the reservation and to 
keep a sharp look-out for forest 
fires. Above all, Danburgh, see that 
no one but yourself casts a fly on 


this river. Deal harshly with of- 
fenders.” 
Danburgh smiled grimly and 


resigned himself to the companion- 
less monotony that would be his 
during the Major’s absence. But 
the Major was not thinking of the 
Lieutenant’s hard lot. His thoughts, 
while he ate his trout and drank his 
coffee, were deep in the treasons, 
strategems, and spoils of a war-fare 
that knows no Geneva Convention 
nor any aid to the wounded. He 
would draw, however, on the re- 
sources of an army. For he re- 
flected that he could provide better 
horses than Miss Warren could hire 
in the Valley and that he, himself, 
knew the wonders of the region bet- 
ter than any guide that could be had 
for mere dollars per day. 

When they met in the Yosemite 
he found her awed in spirit; her 
soul rapt with wonderment—lost in 
aspiring to comprehension of Na- 
ture’s climax; and worshipful, the 
heavenly harmony of her whole be- 
ing singing a high mass of reverence 
and joy. And, thus, the very depths 
of her mind and heart were sounded 
for him, and he found them deep in- 
deed, and full of beauties not dis- 
closed to surface view. Nor did he 
do aught to disturb the current of 
her feeling—not a stray leaf of petty 
personal effort should mar the calm 
serenity of that flow. 

But, rather, during the days that 
followed, he chose to join her in 
cheerful, understanding companion- 
ship. And she accepted him frankly 
on those terms, thankful for his 
kindness in placing at her disposal 
his unusual knowledge of the moun- 
tains, and, yes, glad of the chance 
for good fellowship with a man 




















whom she instinctively liked and re- 
spected. Not, however, that there 
was lacking the coquetry of bright, 
dark eyes, the piquancy of smile 
and frown; these fretted, charmed, 
bewildered him by turns. But, 
though she was a woman of the 
world, she yet possessed a simple 
naturalness quite proof against those 
premature self-questionings which 
had so often rendered shallower wo- 
men disappointing to Winton. And 
so they made the round of climbs 
and drives, of sunburst trails and 
shaded roads, the man knowing his 
heart but wilfully repressing his 
knowledge, waiting and watching 
and hoping for the dawn of a like 
consciousness in the soul of his com- 
panion. 

But there came a time, a sharp, 
informing instant, which rendered 
speech unnecesssary. It was on the 
morning they visited the Happy 
Isles. The wavering foilage over- 
head, the sun splotched verdure un- 
derfoot, the purling waters on the 
shores—here they rested. And then 
he led her out, far out, to the utter- 
most rocks of the Isles, where first 
the joyous river meets them. The 
footing as they moved from point 
to point was slippery—’tis always 
so on the Happy Isles; and when 
they paused, at last, he held her 
hand in steadying support. The 
blithe waters coming swiftly on, 
danced in the sunlight, and as they 
struck the rocks, they leapt and 
splashed and tossed as waters will, 
in sheer extravagance of happiness. 
The two laughed with the waters, 
and even the bowing plants that 
fringed the banks went low to catch 
the joyful spray that glistened un- 
derneath. And, laughing, she 
turned to him, as her habit had 
come to be, and—he felt her hand 
move, suddenly, in his; he caught 
her fleet but piercing glance; she 
looked again at the river; her face, 
pale; her eyes, fixed—looking, look- 
ing. 

Something, the Spirit of the Place, 
had told her—had asked her! and, 
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latent in the telling, a question 
loomed vaguely, its import hardly 
felt, however, in the swift rush of 
vivid memory that now swept 
through her mind. The succeeding 
moments dealt, rather, with the past 
and she saw each scene again, more 
conscious, now, that he had shared 
it all, that, in her heart, however, 
dim his image, he was a part of all. 
She saw the sun as it rose in Mirror 
Lake, but, as she watched, she saw 
her own face in the glass below,— 
and his. On the dizzy height of Capi- 
tan, she stood upon its verge, and he 
was near. Together, they had 
scaled the snowy resting place of 
all the clouds, had deciphered Na- 
ture’s handwriting on the granite 
wall of bold Half Dome, had seen 
the finger marks of glaciers on the 
brow of Eagle Point. Together, 
they had stood above the mighty 
rush and throw of Yosemite Fall; 
together, felt the feathered spray of 
Bridal Veil! 

Ah yes, the past weeks, bearing, 
as they did, the very majesty of Na- 
ture, deep set in her rememberance, 
were forever linked with that quiet, 
strong personality. And she knew, 
now, that he loved her. But the 
knowledge brought, inevitably, the 
question, and she found herself un- 
prepared to answer it. Think as 
she would— and more than once, 
that morning, he watched her lag 
behind the rest of the party, her face 
demure with thought—she could 
not tell. Not, however, that it was 
all thought, there was feeling too, 
such as she had never known. Could 
it be mere admiration? No. She 
grew red at the realization. But, 
still, she was not sure; she could 
see, too, that he was only waiting 
for a chance to ask her. She must 
not let him—yet. If he could speak 
now she would be compelled to say 
“No”. That she did not want to 
give such an answer was a thought 
that brought another rush of color, 
and though she was alone, now, in 
her room at the hotel, she covered 
her face with her hands that the 
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mirror might not see. And then she 
rose to her feet, scorning her pre- 
dicament, and deliberately sought 
the commonplace in the public par- 
lor—where a book of views brought 
it all back again. 

In the evening, they were together 
again; and when, looking down the 
valley, they saw the blue shadows 
gathering midst the spires of Ca- 
thedral Rocks, they found them- 
selves seated on a fallen pine, a 
little distance from the road. They 
were silent for the most part, moodi- 
ly thinking, their thoughts new in 
both their lives and due in each to 
the life of the other. Finally, apro- 
pos of what he assumed to be the 
common thought of both of them, he 
said, 

“I suppose I must put it into 
words before I can get an answer.” 

She saw her opportunity immed- 
iately for though his assumption 
had been correct, she was not ready 
to admit it. 

“Elisions,” she wrote, “privilege— 
those who talk with—pencil.” 

He read it and frowned im- 
patiently. 

“You know what I mean,” he said. 

She did not deny it, and he con- 
tinued. 

“You are trying to save me the 
humiliation of a refusal—but to love 
you, even without return, is not hu- 
miliation, and one word cannot 
make it so.” 

Prepared, as she had been, for his 
words, they sent the blood surg- 
ing to her heart, and though she 
had heard men say the same before, 
she had never been moved as now. 
Nor could she endure to have him 
draw the conclusion that he had; 
she cared too much for that; and, 
yielding to an impulse to give him 
an inkling of the truth, she wrote 
slowly, while he read, 

“T could not answer in one word— 
now. This morning—first I knew. 
How can we,” she blushed as she 
crossed out the word, “you be sure.” 

She had not intended to go so far; 
but as it was, she had told him, 


more by her inadvertance with the 
pronoun than by anything else, just 
how she felt; and hope swelled in 
his heart and showed itself, flaming, 
in his face. 

“Miss Warren—” 

But she rose quickly, the written 
leaves of her tablet fluttering to the 
ground, and stopped him with a 
gesture so imperious and a look so 
pleading that he could not but obey. 
This one solace, however, he per- 
mitted himself, and she did not deny 
him, that he took her out-stretched 
hands in both of his and, bending 
over them, he touched them to his 
lips—and there were reverence and 
passion, and hope in his eyes. 

But hope alone, being something 
short of certainty, is closely fol- 
lowed by doubt. The morning 
brought a sharp reaction to the Ma- 
jor’s mind, and, as they rode in 
single file, clambering slowly up the 
zig-zag scratch across the face of 
the cliff that leads to Glacier Point, 
he failed to respond to the bright- 
ness of the day or the kindness that 
dwelt in Miss Warren’s eyes. It 
was, therefore, in a mood of deep 
depression that, having reached the 
summit of the trail, he left the girl 
and her aunt, and went to bring up 
the luncheon, which had been left 
with the saddles. He was gone but 
a few moments; when he returned 
he noticed that Miss Warren stood 
alone at the edge of the cliff that 
rises sheer from the floor of the Val- 
ley itself. She turned, as he came 
up, and beckoned to him and, as he 
stood beside her, she smiled and 
looked again at the wonderful scene 
before her. The simple action was 
eloquent of her wish that he should 
share her enjoyment and it moved 
him again to happiness. 

Her presence lent unwonted vivid- 
ness to the grandeur. They noticed 
each feature from Capitan to Cloud’s 
Rest—the Brothers, the Domes, the 
Arches, the mountain tops beyond; 
the smooth floor beneath, the tall 
pines dwarfed to the stature of 
weeds by the precipitous distance, 
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and the bright ribbon of Merced’s 
winding stream gleaming in the sun- 
shine. 

And as the day wore on the Major 
felt that they were coming ever 
closer to one another. Every ecstasy 
of wondering admiration at God’s 
handiwork placed them more in ac- 
cord, and, as they descended the 
trail, late in the afternoon, he came 
‘near to asking her if the day had 
made no difference between them. 
But, instead, he merely suggested 
that she might like to ride down the 
Valley and see the Bridal Veil in 
the light of the westering sun. 

“The fall is more beautiful at this 
time of day than at any other,” he 
said, anxious to prolong the hours 
of their comradeship. 

And, when she assented, the Ma- 
jor’s gratitude was such that he 
swore an oath to say no word of 
love until her eyes should bid him. 
She trusted him and her trust should 
be respected. 

As they came below the fall, they 
saw that it was, indeed, more beau- 
tiful than it had ever been to them 
before. Wind and sunshine seemed 
to have come there, to that angle 
all day, on purpose to play together 
with the white, laughing water, 
that had hastened—how many 
miles?—to meet them. And, as it 
fell from the worn notch through 
which it poured, the wind caught 
its outer folds and scattered them 
in fine mist over the rocks and the 
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trees, and the sun shone on it and 
placed beautiful rainbow arcs, here, 
there, now fixed, now shifting— 
wondrous jewels of the elements 
hung in the glittering drapery of 
the Veil. 

No other human beings were near, 
and, as the two approached, through 
the moist avenues of pine and tam- 
arack, their presence seemed in har- 
mony with the place. And they 
drew nearer and stood upon a little 
knoll, just clear of the heavier spray ; 
and some roughness of the footing— 
real or fancied—caused him, again 
to take her hand. Her mood an- 
swered to the mood of the wind and 
the sunbeam. In their minds was 
no feeling, no thought of the beauty 
of the scene—they were a part of 
it; they too, had been bidden, ages 
ago, to that joyful tryst. 

And they were recognized and 
welcomed. For, as they stood there 
confidently, the mirthful breezes 
caught up a fold of the Bridal Veil 
and threw it swiftly around and 
over them, and the sun, for one 
brief second, hung the colors of the 
bow of promise just above their 
heads. She laughed softly and, then, 
as his hand closed, tightly, about 
hers, she turned and looked into his 
eyes, then he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. And knowing, at 
last, she answered his carresses with 
a single word, the first he had heard 
her speak ; 

“Dearest.” 
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glow of mind and feeling which her 
cleverness and her beauty had 
wrought within him. 

Next morning as the sunshine 
came tumbling down the canyon 
sides, the Major stood before his 
tent waiting for the passing of the 
stages. And when they came dash- 
ing down the road, each driver look- 
ing with careful skill to his four-in- 
hand, and the passengers voicing 
the early-morning gayety of many 
nationalities, the Major _ saluted 
with a most unmilitary wave of his 
hat and received a merry cheer for 
his courtesy. But as the last stage 
swung by him, and he accorded it 
the same salutation, he thought he 
recognized a face, and then, as the 
flutter of a white handkerchief 
showed itself, he was sure of it, and, 
summoning all the manly and pro- 
fessional grace that he could muster, 
he bowed low with enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant Danburgh, coming up 
at that moment, was just in time to 
receive some most unwelcome in- 
formation. 

“Danburgh,” said the superior 
officer, “I wish you would have 
Sergeant Smith report to me at 
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once, to receive orders to prepare 
for a trip to the Valley. I will 
take him and an orderly with me 
and will leave you in charge. Your 
instructions are to disarm all camp- 
ers entering the reservation and to 
keep a sharp look-out for forest 
fires. Above all, Danburgh, see that 


‘no one but yourself casts a fly on 


this river. Deal harshly with of- 
fenders.” 

Danburgh smiled grimly and 
resigned himself to the companion- 
less monotony that would be his 
during the Major’s absence. But 
the Major was not thinking of the 
Lieutenant’s hard lot. His thoughts, 
while he ate his trout and drank his 
coffee, were deep in the treasons, 
strategems, and spoils of a war-fare 
that knows no Geneva Convention 
nor any aid to the wounded. He 
would draw, however, on the re- 
sources of an army. For he re- 
flected that he could provide better 
horses than Miss Warren could hire 
in the Valley and that he, himself, 
knew the wonders of the region bet- 
ter than any guide that could be had 
for mere dollars per day. 

When they met in the Yosemite 
he found her awed in spirit; her 
soul rapt with wonderment—lost in 
aspiring to comprehension of Na- 
ture’s climax; and worshipful, the 
heavenly harmony of her whole be- 
ing singing a high mass of reverence 
and joy. And, thus, the very depths 
of her mind and heart were sounded 
for him, and he found them deep in- 
deed, and full of beauties not dis- 
closed to surface view. Nor did he 
do aught to disturb the current of 
her feeling—not a stray leaf of petty 
personal effort should mar the calm 
serenity of that flow. 

But, rather, during the days that 
followed, he chose to join her in 
cheerful, understanding companion- 
ship. And she accepted him frankly 
on those terms, thankful for his 
kindness in placing at her disposal 
his unusual knowledge of the moun- 
tains, and, yes, glad of the chance 
for good fellowship with a man 
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whom she instinctively liked and re- 
spected. Not, however, that there 
was lacking the coquetry of bright, 
dark eyes, the piquancy of smile 
and frown; these fretted, charmed, 
bewildered him by turns. But, 
though she was a woman of the 
world, she yet possessed a simple 
naturalness quite proof against those 
premature self-questionings which 
had so often rendered shallower wo- 
men disappointing to Winton. And 
so they made the round of climbs 
and drives, of sunburst trails and 
shaded roads, the man knowing his 
heart but wilfully repressing his 
knowledge, waiting and watching 
and hoping for the dawn of a like 
consciousness in the soul of his com- 
panion. 

But there came a time, a sharp, 
informing instant, which rendered 
speech unnecesssary. It was on the 
morning they visited the Happy 
Isles. The wavering foilage over- 
head, the sun splotched verdure un- 
derfoot, the purling waters on the 
shores—here they rested. And then 
he led her out, far out, to the utter- 
most rocks of the Isles, where first 
the joyous river meets them. The 
footing as they moved from point 
to point was slippery—'tis always 
so on the Happy Isles; and when 
they paused, at last, he held her 
hand in steadying support. The 
blithe waters coming swiftly on, 
danced in the sunlight, and as they 
struck the rocks, they leapt and 
splashed and tossed as waters will, 
in sheer extravagance of happiness. 
The two laughed with the waters, 
and even the bowing plants that 
fringed the banks went low to catch 
the joyful spray that glistened un- 
derneath. And, laughing, she 
turned to him, as her habit had 
come to be, and—he felt her hand 
move, suddenly, in his; he caught 
her fleet but piercing glance; she 
looked again at the river; her face, 
pale; her eyes, fixed—looking, look- 
ing. 

Something, the Spirit of the Place, 
had told her—had asked her! and, 
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latent in the telling, a question 
loomed vaguely, its import hardly 
felt, however, in the swift rush of 
vivid memory that now _ swept 
through her mind. The succeeding 
moments dealt, rather, with the past 
and she saw each scene again, more 
conscious, now, that he had shared 
it all, that, in her heart, however, 
dim his image, he was a part of all. 
She saw the sun as it rose in Mirror 
Lake, but, as she watched, she saw 
her own face in the glass below,— 
and his. On the dizzy height of Capi- 
tan, she stood upon its verge, and he 
was near. Together, they had 
scaled the snowy resting place of 
all the clouds, had deciphered Na- 
ture’s handwriting on the granite 
wall of bold Half Dome, had seen 
the finger marks of glaciers on the 
brow of Eagle Point. Together, 
they had stood above the mighty 
rush and throw of Yosemite Fall; 
together, felt the feathered spray of 
Bridal Veil! 

Ah yes, the past weeks, bearing, 
as they did, the very majesty of Na- 
ture, deep set in her rememberance, 
were forever linked with that quiet, 
strong personality. And she knew, 
now, that he loved her. But the 
knowledge brought, inevitably, the 
question, and she found herself un- 
prepared to answer it. Think as 
she would— and more than once, 
that morning, he watched her lag 
behind the rest of the party, her face 
demure with thought—she could 
not tell. Not, however, that it was 
all thought, there was feeling too, 
such as she had never known. Could 
it be mere admiration? No. She 
grew red at the realization. But, 
still, she was not sure; she could 
see, too, that he was only waiting 
for a chance to ask her. She must 
not let him—yet. If he could speak 
now she would be compelled to say 
“No”. That she did not want to 
give such an answer was a thought 
that brought another rush of color, 
and though she was alone, now, in 
her room at the hotel, she covered 
her face with her hands that the 
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mirror might not see. And then she 
rose to her feet, scorning her pre- 
dicament, and deliberately sought 
the commonplace in the public par- 
lor—where a book of views brought 
it all back again. 

In the evening, they were together 
again; and when, looking down the 
valley, they saw the blue shadows 
gathering midst the spires of Ca- 
thedral Rocks, they found them- 
selves seated on a fallen pine, a 
little distance from the road. They 
were silent for the most part, moodi- 
ly thinking, their thoughts new in 
both their lives and due in each to 
the life of the other. Finally, apro- 
pos of what he assumed to be the 
common thought of both of them, he 
said, 

“I suppose I must put it into 
words before I can get an answer.” 

She saw her opportunity immed- 
iately for though his assumption 
had been correct, she was not ready 
to admit it. 

“Elisions,” she wrote, “privilege— 
those who talk with—pencil.” 

He read it and frowned 
patiently. 

“You know what I mean,” he said. 

She did not deny it, and he con- 
tinued. 

“You are trying to save me the 
humiliation of a refusal—but to love 
you, even without return, is not hu- 
miliation, and one word cannot 
make it so.” 

Prepared, as she had been, for his 
words, they sent the blood surg- 
ing to her heart, and though she 
had heard men-say the same before, 
she had never’ been moved as now. 
Nor could she endure to have him 
draw the conclusion that he had; 
she cared too much for that; and, 
yielding to an impulse to give him 
an inkling of the truth, she wrote 
slowly, while he read, 

“T could not answer in one word— 
now. This morning—first I knew. 
How can we,” she blushed as she 


im- 


crossed out the word, “you be sure.” | 


She had not intended to go so far; 
but as it was, she had told him, 
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more by her inadvertance with the 
pronoun than by anything else, just 
how she felt; and hope swelled in 
his heart and showed itself, flaming, 
in his face. 

“Miss Warren—” 

But she rose quickly, the written 
leaves of her tablet fluttering to the 
ground, and stopped him with a 
gesture so imperious and a look so 
pleading that he could not but obey. 
This one solace, however, he per- 
mitted himself, and she did not deny 
him, that he took her out-stretched 
hands in both of his and, bending 
over them, he touched them to his 
lips—and there were reverence: and 
passion, and hope in his eyes. 

But hope alone, being something 
short of certainty, is closely fol- 
lowed by doubt. The morning 
brought a sharp reaction to the Ma- 
jor’s mind, and, as they rode in 
single file, clambering slowly up the 
zig-zag scratch across the face of 
the cliff that leads to Glacier Point, 
he failed to respond to the bright- 
ness of the day or the kindness that 
dwelt in Miss Warren’s eyes. It 
was, therefore, in a mood of deep 
depression that, having reached the 
summit of the trail, he left the girl 
and her aunt, and went to bring up 
the luncheon, which had been left 
with the saddles. He was gone but 
a few moments; when he returned 
he noticed that Miss Warren stood 
alone at the edge of the cliff that 
rises sheer from the floor of the Val- 
ley itself. She turned, as he came 
up, and beckoned to him and, as he 
stood beside her, she smiled and 
looked again at the wonderful scene 
before her. The simple action was 
eloquent of her wish that he should 
share her enjoyment and it moved 
him again to happiness. 

Her presence lent unwonted vivid- 
ness to the grandeur. They noticed 
each feature from Capitan to Cloud’s 
Rest—the Brothers, the Domes, the 
Arches, the mountain tops beyond; 
the smooth floor beneath, the tall 
pines dwarfed to the stature of 
weeds by the precipitous distance, 
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and the bright ribbon of Merced’s 
winding stream gleaming in the sun- 
shine. 

And as the day wore on the Major 
felt that they were coming ever 
closer to one another. Every ecstasy 
of wondering admiration at God’s 
handiwork placed them more in ac- 
cord, and, as they descended the 
trail, late in the afternoon, he came 


‘near to asking her if the day had 


made no difference between them. 
But, instead, he merely suggested 
that she might like to ride down the 
Valley and see the Bridal Veil in 
the light of the westering sun. 

“The fall is more beautiful at this 
time of day than at any other,” he 
said, anxious to prolong the hours 
of their comradeship. 

And, when she assented, the Ma- 
jor’s gratitude was such that he 
swore an oath to say no word of 
love until her eyes should bid him. 
She trusted him and her trust should 
be respected. 

As they came below the fall, they 
saw that it was, indeed, more beau- 
tiful than it had ever been to them 
before. Wind and sunshine seemed 
to have come there, to that angle 
all day, on purpose to play together 
with the white, laughing water, 
that had hastened—how many 
miles?—to meet them. And, as it 
fell from the worn notch through 
which it poured, the wind caught 
its outer folds and scattered them 
in fine mist over the rocks and the 


trees, and the sun shone on it and 
placed beautiful rainbow arcs, here, 
there, now fixed, now shifting— 
wondrous jewels of the elements 
hung in the glittering drapery of 
the Veil. 

No other human beings were near, 
and, as the two approached, through 
the moist avenues of pine and tam- 
arack, their presence seemed in har- 
mony with the place. And they 
drew nearer and stood upon a little 
knoll, just clear of the heavier spray ; 
and some roughness of the footing— 
real or fancied—caused him, again 
to take her hand. Her mood an- 
swered to the mood of the wind and 
the sunbeam. In their minds was 
no feeling, no thought of the beauty 
of the scene—they were a part of 
it; they too, had been bidden, ages 
ago, to that joyful tryst. 

And they were recognized and 
welcomed. For, as they stood there 
confidently, the mirthful breezes 
caught up a fold of the Bridal Veil 
and threw it swiftly around and 
over them, and the sun, for one 
brief second, hung the colors of the 
bow of promise just above their 
heads. She laughed softly and, then, 
as his hand closed, tightly, about 
hers, she turned and looked into his 
eyes, then he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. And knowing, at 
last, she answered his carresses with 
a single word, the first he had heard 
her speak; 

“Dearest.” 
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OSEMITE—majestic, peerless 

—is to the traveler and search- 

er after the beautiful, a rev- 
elation of the Deity’s smile. To 
the Indian in his superstitious ignor- 
ance, it is the ominous home of Evil 
Spirits. 

Indian lore in all climes is full of 
fables and pretty legends, and it 
is only natural that this spot, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, 
should have its mythological tra- 
ditions. The theory of their de- 
velopment comes originally, it is 
claimed, from that universal trait 
ot the savage, curiosity. Coupled 
with this is their belief that every- 
thing around them has the life and 
passions of persons like themselves. 
The sky, sun, wind, and mountains 
are supposed to be spiritually in- 
habited and the Yosemite has 
given the aborigines abundant ma- 
terial for their credulity. 

No doubt there have been many 
beautiful myths connected with 
this spot which have been lost in 
the rapid subjection of these in- 
habitants. The noble redman was 
not here represented as on the east- 
ern slopes, and his career was short 
lived when the white faces entered. 
But the most vivid myths that re- 
main are not the most beautiful 
ones, as might ‘be supposed, but 
only those connected with the most 
fearful and grewsome localities of 
the Indian’s early associations. 

Strange as it may seem that this 
park of sublimity should be looked 
upon by a human being in this 
light, numerous trips to the valley 
and experience with the Indians in 
the vicinity have nevertheless prov- 
en the truth of their belief. Unable 
to trace misfortune as the result of 
their own wrong doings, super- 


stitious tradition makes haunted 
ground of the scenes of previous 
disaster, and death and evil spirits 
bear the burden of their complaint. 

The savage is naturally cruel and 
arrogant. He boasts of his mis- 
deeds much in the same manner that 
he recounts his deeds of valor. His 
treachery is to him but cunning, 
while revenge is a holy obligation, 
and his religion but a superstitious 
fear. All believe in the influence 
and communion with departed 
spirits. Their crude ideas of theol- 
ogy are closely interwoven with 
mythological traditions, and from 
expressions occasionally used by 
them in explanation would point to 
a partial derivation from Christian- 
ity—the origin of which, no doubt, 
might be traced to the teachings of 
the early missions. 

Although California’s early mis- 
sions and educational system have 
had a weight and influence in their 
careers that has raised them above 
the plane of idolatry and ignorance, 
they have nevertheless not deprived 
them of their dread of evil in all its 
forms. 

They still have a “medicine man,” 
or priestly sachem, and the Great 
Spirit is revealed to them through 
him. These mediums in the char- 
acter of priests are held in great 
veneration. They are _ consulted 
upon all important occasions and 
provide charms and amulets to pro- 
tect the wearer from evil influence, 
performing in secret the santifica- 
tion of these relics by elaborate, 
mysterious ceremonies. 

The Indians of to-day living in 
the High Sierras, are only a rem- 
nant of the tribes that once hunted 
the slopes of “Kay-o-pha”—the Sky 
Mountain. Composed largely of 
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“Monos,” a few yet claim to belong 
to other tribes at one time more 
powerful and warlike. Among these 
the “Chow-chillas,’ ‘“Noot-chu,” 
“Chook-chancie,” ““Po-to-en-cie,” 
“Ho-nah-chee,” and “Pai-ute,” were 
the most distinctive, claiming a 
higher lineage than the “Mono,” or 
“Digger Indian,’ now more com- 
monly known, and who were looked 
upon with disdain by the fighting 
tribes. 

The Indians are now largely 





around which centers the history 
and legends of the Western Indian. 

“Yosemite” signifies “The Griz- 
zly,” so-called through the valor of 
a young Ah-wah-nee chief upon 
unexpectedly meeting this King of 
the Mountains, and conquering him 
in single combat, with the huge 
limb of a tree as his only weapon. 
The spot where this conflict took 
place is pointed out and supposed to 
be directly under the “Royal Ar- 
ches” or “To-coy-ae” as the Indians 








Ko-Koo-Too-Yem, Tomb of Tis- sa-Ack. 


gathered together in camps in the 
cattle ranges and mining districts, 
and mingle regardless of tribe des- 
cent. But among all the numerous 
camps the original Yosemite Indian 
is seldom found. A few, as off- 
springs through intermarriage with 
other tribes, claim to be so called— 
but none as direct descendants. 
This fiercest, yet smallest, of all the 
tribes, is dead. It descended from 


the great “Ah-wah-nee-chee” tribe, 





name the place. The tribe itself, 
and finally the valley of their abode 
took the name of the race. 
Annihilated by its most con- 
temptible enemy, the “Mono” tribe, 
it now lives forever in Indian lore, 
through its death at their hands. 
The massacre proved the fulfill- 
ment of the tradition and fear of 
the evil one in this abode, for where 
3ridal Veil leaps in its irridescent 
beauty dwells “Po-ho-no,” the 
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Po-Ho-No, Spirit of the lll Wind. 


“Spirit of the Evil Wind.” Near 
this spot the “Monos,” tenfold in 
number, in their wrath, swooped 
upon and avenged the loss of some 
cattle, and the death of a few of 
their braves from a raid by “Ten- 
ie-ya” and his “Yosemites.” 

Bridal Veil is the most beautiful 
fall of the valley. It is looked up- 
on with greater dread by the In- 
dian of to-day than it was by those 
who before that great disaster had 
grown forgetful of its tradition. A 
peculiar, natural phenomenon in 
connection with this fall lends to 
the untutored mind of the savage 


cause for his superstition. Within 
a radius of half a mile of its foot, a 
strong breeze blows continually 
throughout all seasons of the year; 
and even when not a breath of air 
is stirring in other parts of the val- 
ley, this wind dashes the water into 
the spray which gives the fall the 
semblance to a veil. The Indian 
believes the spirit of some unhappy 
departed life to dwell in every cool 
breeze, so this phenomenon gives 
ample foundation to his mind for 
the existence of “Po-ho-no.” 

Past this fall he hurries with fear, 

and although he will spend hours 
fishing the stream above the brink, 
no inducement can make him loiter 
at its base. In its breath he imag- 
ines the voices of departed ones 
warning him of the evil which here 
dwells, and on this account a re- 
juctance which borders on distress 
possesses him if obliged to pass 
near it. 
_ When the early whites first came 
to the valley, seeking to punish the 
Yosemites for their depredations 
and murders, they found an aban- 
doned camp near “Po-ho-no.” The 
Yosemites had grown forgetful of 
this treacherous Evil One through 
their own success in strife with the 
other tribes, and the toll-levying 
upon the settlers. But “Po-ho- 
no's” Spirit was waiting to be re- 
leased, and it was only one year la- 
ter that on the same spot the 
“Monos” slaughtered the whole 
tribe, with the exception of five or 
six young braves who escaped. Now 
the voices of the slain instead of 
“Po-ho-no” warn the living. 

Dreadful -as “Po-ho-no” is at all 
times, there is yet one other spot 
which no Indian dares to approach 
without expecting certain death, 
within the short lapse of one moon 
as a result. 

On a_ beautiful meadow - sur- 
rounded by tamarack pine, and 
resting near the summit of “Eagle 
Peak,” the highest of. the “Three 
Brothers” (known to the Indians as 
“Kom-po-pai-zes,”) rests a chain 
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of twelve small lakes fed by perpet- 
ual springs. These lakes are prac- 
tically unknown to the casual visi- 
tor to the valley; but their waters 
have existed and nourished this ver- 
dant spot on the summit of these 
granite cliffs for ages. Their exact 
location is shown on a map com- 
piled by that famous student of 
natural history and authority on 
the Yosemite, Professor -_Le Conte. 
A trail leading from the “Upper 
Yosemite Fall” to the highest point 
of the “Eagle Cliff’ crosses this 
meadow, but unless the well beaten 
track is abandoned, and unless “ye 
seek, ye shall not find.” Hidden 
from sight by the tall grasses and 
luxuriant wild flowers, these little 
lakes during one short period of the 
year, are covered with pond lilies, 
whose perfume permeates the at- 
mosphere for fully a mile around, 
and which proves a sufficient guide 
to the searcher. 

Fairly covered with golden blos- 
soms, a sight uncommon to Califor- 
nians, can we wonder that the In- 
dian finds reason to believe in the 
supernatural? These lilies gen- 
erally bloom in the month of July. 
During their life no Indian will ap- 
proach this meadow, for while their 
fragrance is expelled, here tarries 
“Ee-e-ke-no,” the destroyer of “Tu- 
tock-ah-nu-lah” and “Tis-sa-ack”— 
the guardian angels of “Kay-o-pha” 
and the valley. 

It is with the greatest difficulty 
that the Indian can be induced to 
speak of this Evil One for fear of 
death, and very little is known in 
consequence of it, other than has 
been stated—the destruction of the 
semi-deities whom the Indian of 
antiquity held in affectionate ven- 
eration. 

In the unremembered past, as the 
legend goes, “Ah-wah-nee” and his 
people were loved and cared for by 
“Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah.” He was 
looked upon as a_semi-god and 
chief who not only looked after the 
tribes and provided their creature 


superintended their pleasures in the 
hunting ground of the Indian 
Heaven. For a long time all was 
happiness, until one day a vision 
passed before his lustrous eyes. A 
maiden sat upon the perfect “south- 
ern dome” that lifted its head above 
the highest peak She was of daz- 
zling beauty, and “Tu-tock-ah-nu- 
lah” gazed upon her transfixed. 
This lovely goddess was “Tis-sa- 
ack,” and when she beheld the 
noble ‘Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah” she 
whispered his name and_ glided 
from the rocky dome to vanish 
from his sight. But every day she 
returned and every sunrise found 
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“Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah” watching, 
though never able to approach the 
fair goddess. So strong became his 
thought for her that a blindness to 
the wants of his people took pos- 
session of him. The corn drooped, 
the people were starving. But not 
so blind was “Tis-sa-ack.” She 
mourned for their suffering condi- 
tion, and in loving compassion for 
them knelt upon the summit of the 
Glorious Dome and besought the 
Great Spirit to bring aid to the 
people. Then the rock was split 
asunder, one half falling to the 
earth, and the other remaining 
erect. The waters rushed to the 
famished earth and formed a lake 
where the fallen rock encompassed 
it. 

And so it was that “Half Dome” 
and “Mirror Lake” were formed. 
The Indians named the rock “Tis- 
sa-ack” in veneration of their pre- 
server, and the Lake “Ke-koo-too- 
yen,’—the sleeping water, where 
her spirit rests. 

“Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah” knew that 
his love was gone, and resolved to 
wander in search of her. But so 
that his people would not forget 
him he first carved his image upon 
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the rock known to us as “El Capi- 
tan,” and which bears his name. 
Only destruction awaited him, how- 
ever, for when “Ee-e-ke-no,” the 
Spirit of Pond Lily Lakes, who 
loved “Tu-tock-nu-lah” vainly, 
knew that she was no longer to 
behold him, she transformed herself 
into the fragrance of the lilies to al- 
lure him to her power. 

In his wanderings in search of 
“Tis-sa-ack,” thinking that the in- 
toxicating fragrance must be 
emitted from his loved one’s pres- 
ence, “Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah” was en- 
ticed to the depths of the marsh and 
disappeared in its embrace. 

Now the lilies bloom each year, 
and “Ee-e-ke-no” scatters her glory 
to the unheeding nostrils of those 
who shun her charms. She has 
robbed the loving people of their 
protector, yet he is not lost to their 
memory. “Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah 
Rock” stands defiant. Sternly his 
image, there where he carved it, 
battles through ages, with the ele- 
ments, and far in the distance be- 
neath that monument of ethereal 
splendor, entombed in_ crystal 
shroud, sleeps “Tis-sa-ack,” the love 

that lives forever. 





TO A POPPY 





Mary Floyd McMullin 
Not all the beauty of the rose is thine, 
And naught of her fragrance half divine. 


A cup of dreams thou art, quiet and deep, 
A chalice of oblivion and of sleep— 
Flower of forgetfulness. 
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A glittering glacief, miles away. 





A Mid-Summer Night Idyl: The Enchanted River 





BY HENRIETTA S. BRECK 


E knew it was enchanting, 

She and I, because during 

long, long weeks we had 
camped beside it in that glory of the 
world—a Redwood forest. But the 
merest chance discovered to us its 
true character. It seemed an insig- 
nificant stream at first, but as the 
days sped by we were aware of a 
singular charm, a something as 
evanescent as those strange half- 
memories that perplex children. 
Then we thought it shy and coax- 
ing, but too soon found it all indif- 
ferent to our praises, and entirely 
self-absorbed. A glittering glacier, 
miles away in the cloud-reaching 
Sierras, gave it birth—did it mourn 
that icy cradle? One glance at its 
smiling, dimpled face banished the 
thought of grief. Was it dream- 
ing, as it lay there so passive and 
inert that only a practised eye could 
tell its course, of the time when the 
bonds that held it to its tortuous 


bed would be broken, and it might 
leap straight from the parent arms 
into the eager, waiting ocean? 

“Yes, it must be that,” said She, 
“for look, what wild, mad efforts it 
makes to escape when the winter 
rains enforce its tiny strength! See 
how it has cut the opposing banks 
and hurled the pebbles and debris 
away to build up those long reaches 
of shimmering sand! And I am 
sure there is an intention, hidden 
somewhere in those deep holes 
where the black bass lurk, to tear 
down those overhanging rocks 
when next the flood comes in. 

“But don’t you see,” I answered, 
“how it caresses the banks, sand and 
rocks alike, with its little laughing 
ripples?” Have we not heard the 
music of its lullaby to those bend- 
ing ferns and grasses? And look 
now at its glassy bosom where all 
the exquisite verdure of those banks 
lies anirrored, can you suppose it 
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dreaming of the day when 
that lovely picture shall 
be effaced? Oh, no. It 
may be driven to violent 
deeds, but believe me 
there is no treachery in 
the soul of this fair river.” 

So we idled by its side, 
bathing in its soft, warm 
shallows; luring its fish 
from their dark retreats; 
skimming its surface in 
our light canoe, until we 
knew (or thought we 
knew) its every mood, 
from the moment when 
dawn revealed a_ thin, 
gray mist drawn close as 
a winding sheet over its 
sleeping bosom, through 
the golden-shod day till 
night took earth and 
river together into its 
calm embrace. And there 
was no hour that did not 
reveal some special 
beauty of contour or color’ 





Tossed its white arms of spray. 


in reed or rock, in pebbly 
beach or flower-scented, 
shrub crowded bank, 
the hills that sprang 
straight up from the lim- 
ped water till their crests. 
reached the blue _ of 
heaven, or in the long 
lines of silvery-leaved 
willows, that grew on 
either side the stream be- 
tween two sharp curves 
and formed a water-way 
more witching than any 
Venice can boast. For, 
besides the hush and the 
low, dull lapping of the 
wavelets among the sed- 
ges and the willow stems, 
it seemed a miniature lake 
since one could see no 
exit. Some giant red- 
woods barred one en- 
trance. and from the 





Dancing, swinging, swirling along. 
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other rose a steep, dark 
mountain over whose top 
we watched the stars of 
great Orion come twink- 
ling out of the azure sea. 

all these things and 
more the day and early 
twilight showed us, and 
something of its serenity, 
some message of a world- 
deep peace, stole into our 
hearts as we talked of 
God made manifest in all 
His works. And yet we 
felt with that sure knowl- 
edge which is not reason 
that we had but touched 
the surface of this river’s 
secret, that the innermost 
part of it was locked 
from us. Would we ever 
find the key? Mona Lisa’s 
elusive smile, the first 
breath of Spring calling 
to the crocusses, the half- 
whispering sigh of Sep- 
temper winds are_ not 
more alluring than the 
thought of that some- 
thing that lay beyond our 
ken. But who guards 
his secret with such care 
that somehow, some- 
where, sometime it is not 
betrayed to watchful eye 
or ear? 

One afternoon in idle mood we 
left the awesome, whispering red- 
woods to float with the laggard cur- 
rent, and the wind’s will down the 
sleeping river. We knew a deep 
curve where a heavy silence hung 
like a barrier that threw back our 
voices with an unreal sound, and 
the thrush’s evensong and the mock- 
ing bird’s melody floated on the 
fragrant air like thing’s apart from 
earth. Just at this bend a hill rose 
sheer from the water’s edge. A long 
way up its side a tree had fallen and 
now lay with some of its roots still 
clinging desperately to the yielding 
mold, and its crown half submerged 
in the dark pool, the vines that yet 
clung to the broken boughs trailing 
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Where the verdent banks are mirrored. 


miserably in the water, and mur- 
muring their discontent. A little 
farther on was a shelving bank 
covered with bracken and wild az- 
alea. In this nook we beached our 
boat and sat down to await the com- 
ing moon, and to drink in all the 
wonder and mystery of the silence 
and the shadows. Hand in hand we 
sat, speechless, She and I. 

Slowly the twilight deepened un- 
til there was only a little thread of 
sky above studded with stars. The 
shadows, truly, were come, but the 
Silence! Ah, the Silence! To us, 
listening, there sounded from be- 
yond the cliff a long, tremulous flute 
like note— 

“* Tis Pan!’ ’Tis Pan! The 
great god Pan, down in the reeds 




















Shrub-crowded, fiower-seented cone. 


by the river” whispered She, tremb- 
ling with the ecstacy of the thought. 
Then, holding our breath, patter, 
patter came footfalls from the brac- 
ken about us, and an indefinite, in- 
distinct stir in the woods as you 


Lullaby to those bending ferns and grasses. 
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sometimes hear in the hush that 
precedes a summer shower, but 
these were no storm sprites for the 
stars were peering curiously down 
from a cloudless height. Again that 
prolonged note, but louder and more 
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certain, then thicker and thicker fell 
the pattering, soft as fairy footsteps 
until they made a confused murmur 
with which mingled an unwonted 
commotion of the river. 

“Nereids,’ She breathed, “and 
hark, the Siren’s song!” we bent to 
catch the strain—faint and far away 
but heavenly sweet it floated on the 
air. 

“Tis Helas come again,” I mur- 
mured. Then She— 

“The poets say no gods of earth 
have ever taken flight and only 
wait the coming of believing hearts 
to show themselves.” But we strove 
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in vain to see them when the moon 
rose full, while in her pale beams, 
we seemed to catch the glint of 
shadowy forms and shining wings. 

It was the Hour of Sound, and to 
its mystic rule belonged our erst- 
while silent River. Thus it was we 
heard it spring to life and laughter, 
throwing off the chains of Day. 
Gone its apathy, gone its indolence 
as, dancing, swinging, swirling in 
the abandonment of glee, it shook 
white wreaths of spray into the air, 
and roared forth calls and songs 
to the mountain Echoes who tossed 
them to and fro in the canyon like 


Sent Calls and Songs to the Mountain Echoes. 


























Night took earth and river into his embrace 


a weaver’s shuttle, binding fast the 
sweet medley with this silver thread 
of sound, into a wondrous web. 

All night we sat there, listening, 
gazing, wondering. But when the 
first flush of dawn shone on the 
hill-tops, silence fell upon wood and 
water, and over the river crept that 
soft, white mist which we knew 
to be the breath of the wily river— 
god as, tired out, he sank to sleep, 


and the long, sinuous curves but 
marked the settling of his mighty 
limbs into the placid waters of the 
Light. The sun found no token of 
those moonlight revels, for the 
wonted peace» and calm lay every 
where, but we, thereafter, knew the 
meaning of the sly, sweet smile that 
beamed on the face of this en- 
chanted River, as it paused on its 
singing way to the sea. 





SIMILITUDE 





Frances Beadlestone 


Like unto Love, Night in her arms enfolds 
Day-born Unrest and its rebellion stills. 

Like unto Love, Night in her bosom holds 
The adequate relief for human ills. 


O Love, O Night so like to Love, bend down, 
Bless those who languish in dire need of thee; 
Lift from the aching brow Grief’s thorny crown, 
Strike off Care’s gyves and set his captives free! 





A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY 





BY F. LORENCE 


“Every why hath a wherefore.” 
__The Comedy of Errors. 


CHAPTER III. 


OUNG Stratton Wylie came, 
with an unusually blithe look, 
into the city room of the Pa- 

cific Coast Illuminator. He was feel- 
ing as happy as he looked; a sketch 
he had made the day before, had 
come out astonishingly well in the 
morning paper, even the smudgy 
tones printer’s ink can give, having 
been unable to destroy the strokes 
of characteristic strength which 
made the picture of the Honorable 
Asa Witherson standing on his front 
door step, the most pleasing portrait 
of a great man, that the Illuminator 
had printed in months of Sundays. 

The order to make the sketch had 
been the first important work given 
Stratton and that he had been told 
to do the write up also, had been a 
pleasing testimony to his other abili- 
ties. It was his consuming desire 
to become a Frederick Remington, 
although he felt an inner conviction, 
and he was careful, for fear of its 
being plagiarized, to keep it in an 
inner one,— that, when the time 
came, he would write better “stuff” 
even if he did not draw better 
broncos than the master he would 
imitate. 

And he looked with a compla- 
cency, that strove to hide itself, by 
curiously regarding occasionally 
other pages of the Illuminator, at 
that portion of the paper in which 
appeared the spread lines and the 
picture with its caption: “The Hon- 
orable Asa Witherson watching his 
daughter, the bride.” 

His satisfaction was great, be- 
cause of it, he had that blithe assur- 
ance which won for him instant no- 


tice as he went up to the editor’s 
desk. The editor spoke as if he had 
been waiting for this very man, 
though in truth he had been casting 
about in his mind the several report- 
ers who could take a special order. 
The sight of Wylie settled it. 

“I want you to go over to San 
Rafael,” he said at once, “ and get 
sketches of the ladies at that gar- 
den party this afternoon. Get a 
story to go with ’em too. You know 
who it is we want?” he querried. 
Stratton’s blank look was assurance 
that he didn’t know. “Why the 
bridesmaids of yesterday, of course.” 
The editor might as well have added 
“you fool!”—his tone said it. “The 
matron of honor gives the party; get 
her photograph and any others you 
can; Miss Claude Delmar won’t give 
hers, but it’s her portrait we’re after 
and you'll probably have to sketch 
it. You'll have the whole afternoon 
and plenty of opportunity to get a 
good thing. I'll give you my invi- 
tation so you needn’t do the reporter 
act to begin with. Get yourself in- 
troduced and study Miss Delmar be- 
fore you try to draw. I want a like- 
ness, mind, not a mere picture. But 
be accurate in your notes of the 
gowns,—don’t trust to your mem- 
ory; get a woman to prompt you. 
It’s up to you Wylie to get a good 
thing for the Illuminator, for I don’t 
believe they’ll let in reporters and 
we can have a beat with the pictures 
to run besides. They say the IIlu- 
minator always falls down on its 
society stories ; now show them what 
we can do.” 

Stratton, with his small note 
book buttoned into his breast pocket, 
looked a very presentable young 


fellow when he joined the throng 
of guests who were approaching 
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Mrs. Hinckley, the hostess. His 
chief had known whom to choose for 
that assignment; Stratton, if too 
young for society before his family 
lost the fortune that had enabled 
them to share it, had been brought 
up in its atmosphere; he would not 
commit a gaucherie and there 
would be those who would remem- 
ber and welcome the lad grown to 
man’s estate. Indeed, some little 
association with social life had been 
kept up by his people even after the 
crash which had determined his sis- 
ter to go abroad and make ready to 
earn her living by her art work. He, 
remaining with the aunt and cousins 
with whom he had grown up from 
his orphan childhood, was to follow 
Frances in a few years, but his set- 
ting out was about to be hastened 
since the government appointment 
received by his eldest cousin, had re- 
sulted in the whole family’s emi- 
gration to the Orient. 

Only a week or two had Stratton 
been alone, living, for the first time 
in his twenty-two years, without re- 
straint of home influence or care. 
He was looking at the world with 
new vision; not allowing that he 
was lonely, homesick for old ways 
and especially for gentle manners 
after a real experience with Bohem- 
ianism. But the moment he greeted 
Mrs. Hinckley he knew it. That she 
recognized him without explanations 
was confortingly pleasing; he re- 
membered moving tales his report- 
er friends told of trials, in covering 
society assignments, where they 
were treated as something between 
a butler and a book-agent. A differ- 
ent reception caused him to forget 
his errand for a time. 

The pretty bridesmaids for whom 
the function was given, stood in a 
row before which he was passed by 
an efficient mistress of ceremonies 
who made the proper presentations. 
The last girl of the row was Claude 
Delmar. The other names had made 
no impression on Stratton; as soon 
as he heard Miss Delmar’s he 
thought of his mission with appre- 
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hension. He was to sketch her be- 
cause no other sort of picture could 
be got of her; she had repeatedly 
refused her portrait to the press, 
and she looked as though a hatred 
of notoriety was her honest reason ; 
yet he was there to force her into a 
public prominence, to steal away 
what she had a right to keep for 
herself,—the protection of inconspic- 
uousness. How unassuming she 
looked, this multi-millioniaress! Her 
fluffy trailing gown was the greatest 
part of her. And he must study the 
gowns too. Great Scott! what a 
task, and what a stupid thing to 
think of now. 

He managed to take up a stand 
just behind the row of girls and out 
of the way of the stream of arriving 
guests. Miss Delmar turned a 
trifle so that he had a view of her 
profile. Her robes the most notice- 
able thing about her? Why, it was 
her eyes, or her smile now as she 
talked, for she began to talk at once. 

“You are the Mr. Stratton Wylie 
who has a sister studying in Rome, 
are you not?” she asked, and hardly 
waited for his assent. “I knew you 
at once,” she went on, “I told your 
sister I should know you without in- 
troduction.” Stratton looked mys- 
tified ; he expressed his surprise awk- 
wardly, but the girl seemed not to 
note that. Between presentations 
she was called to receive, she con-. 
tinued: “She has a very good picture 
of you, you know,—the one you did 
of yourself, the charcoal. I told her. 
I should know you by that and the 
other picture, and you see I have.” 

Stratton stammered when he was 
embarrassed: “Fra— Frances is a 
jolly good girl to show me off so 
well.” He thought he had expressed 
it with pleasing modesty. Miss Del- 
mar brought him up short: 

“Who said it was ‘well’ ?” 

“Oh, you know I mean so—so— 
graphically.” 

“But it is not she who is entirely 
responsible—it is your own work by 
which I knew you.” 

“Then I must feel complimented 
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on both.” Said he. 

“Why on both?” 

“Because the one leads to the 
other,—and,—to you.” he added, 
catching his breath at daring the 
words. She had not heard him; her 
attention was claimed again and, in- 
tensely thankful, Stratton addressed 
himself to fulfilling the orders given 
him, to study her as a model. Un- 
consciously, he fell to studying her 
as a human being, another creature 
like unto himself yet differing in an 
alluring way; fair, not with the fair- 
ness of great: beauty, but of some- 
thing else, incapable of being defined 
and infinitely more subtle. 

The young man did not, indeed, 
analyse his thoughts; he looked and 
felt and,— forgot to attempt any- 
thing else. When she was free again 
she took up the conversation where 
it had left off with that ease a very 
young woman who has been bred to 
social forms, can maintain with per- 
fect ingenuousness. 

“It was a charcoal you made,” she 
reminded him, “but Frances painted 
the miniature from it. That is why 
I recognized your coloring as well 
as your features.” 

“A miniature! Frances! Why she 
does’nt paint—she only models.” 

“Ah, but she paints too. Don’t 
you know she can do anything— 
anything she tries to do?” I knew 
that in two days after I met her. 
“He opened his eyes so wide she 
laughed outright at which her eyes 
closed up so tightly they seemed 
only glints of soft humid color. “Of 
course she can do anything, cousin 
James says so, and he was one of 
her instructors at Berkeley—he 
knows.” 

“A school teacher!” Stratton’s 
tone was scornful, “pedagogues are 
great bluffs, you can’t take stock 
in what they say out of a class 
room.” 

He was beginning to feel a very 
pleasing self assurance; this sweet 
little girl was not at all formidable 
and now that she had shown an in- 
terest in art—as well as a thorough 
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ignorance of it (Frances a painter! 
the girl of course didn’t know that 
mere dabbling with brushes was not 
painting)—he believed he could get 
her portrait and with her own con- 
sent. And he really wanted it; she 
wasn’t pretty; her features were set 
on her face in the most irregular 
way ; they did not correspond to one 
another at all if considered separate- 
ly, and yet there was harmony, and 
a lovely appealing expression. Oh, 
yes, he could make a good picture of 
her. But for the paper? As he 
thought of that, a singular twinge 
brought him up short. To mix her 
up in yellow journalism! For the 
journal in whose pay he was here, 
was yellow, no denying it; all sorts 
and conditions of people were ex- 
ploited in it but chiefly a sort he 
shrank from thinking of as he talked 
to this plain young girl whose mil- 
lions he forgot while his conscious- 
ness paid tribute to her woman- 
hood. 

And the seriousness of his mission, 
the meaning of his profession be- 
came newly impressive to him. Mak- 
ing a likeness of a girl whose bud- 
ding life was of interest to thous- 
ands, whose sweet personality might 
well be imitated, seemed to him as 
great a work to undertake as Ra- 
phael had set himself when he 
painted his madonnas, copying their 
features from models who not hav- 
ing been divine mothers, so often 
fail to look the character he gave 
them. 

“Let me make a sketch of you,” he 
found himself saying. 

“Why yes—sometime; I should 
like that.” She assented. “But do 
you really think you can draw me?” 
the tone was quite serious, even 
anxious; but he did not understand 
it; his ability seemed questioned 
and pride was touched. 

“That I can,” he emphasized. 


“That you can get a likeness? Of 
me, nobody gets a likeness, not even 
the photographers. I’m so ugly, you 
see, they try to idealize, and then 
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there’s no likeness. Do you think 
you can get one?” 

“I know I can,” he asserted bold- 
ly. “Look here—I’ve got my note- 
book. Let me show you right here 
and now.” 

A breaking up of the group of 
hostesses interrupted their talk; 
everyone began to move around; he 
thought he was about to lose her 
when she exclaimed: ‘There, it’s 
over—I’m free. Now, let’s fly be- 
fore Mrs. Hinckley wants me to par- 
ade again. I'll show you the gar- 
dens.” 

She slid dexterously through the 
crowd, Stratton following. He knew 
there were, in the grounds of Mrs. 
Hinckley’s show place, many horti- 
cultural wonders. He had heard 
of a Buddha temple in a jungle; of 
a Babylonian hanging garden; of a 
Borgia woodland and a Burgos ala- 
meda. The girl stopped her swift 
flight in the shade of the alameda 
hedge. 

“For days I’ve been running away 
from people,” she laughed. “Do 
you know why Rome is nicer than 
San Francisco?” but she did not 
wait for his guess. “Because there 
is so much left of the past great 
ones that present-day people can 
go unnoticed.” She dropped on a 
seat, and Stratton found a perch on 
an ornamental bowlder. He pro- 
duced his note book, and his pencil 
was at work before she had moved 
again. When she stirred, he held 
up an entreating hand. 

“Please, just a minute. Let me 
show you it was not egotism that 
made my sketch of myself what you 
call ‘good.’ I must make yours 
equally good to prove it.” 

“But mine can’t be that,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T’ll prove it can,” he insisted, 
working fast. “Of course you must 
allow for the tonelessness of pen- 
ciling, but I’ll work it up in wash; 
that'll make it tell. By Jove! it’s 
going to come out fine.” 

His fingers trembled with energy 
as they did his bidding; his throat 


ached as it used in childhood when 
he wanted to cry; his muscles were 
tense as were his nerves while he 
saw a telling likeness growing un- 
der his fingers. The picture was 
herself! With the sense of hav- 
ing accomplished a great thing came 
a revulsion of feeling. The picture 
was made, it was his, done with her 
full consent, but consent won— 
how? If she knew, for what he 
meant to use this likeness, her an- 
ger, her contempt would justly fall 
upon him. How could he suffer 
them? She had welcomed him as 
Frances’s brother; she knew noth- 
ing of his connection with the odi- 
ous papers that disturbed her peace. 
He had accepted her estimate of 
him, allowed it to go unmodified ; 
was purposely winning from her 
what he knew she would not have 
given him had she known his er- 
rand. All this became horribly 
plain to him as the sketch was fin- 
ishing in his hands. He grew silent 
and she chatted without seeming to 
expect reply, giving him glimpses 
of strange high views of life and 
duty and of simple, gentle ambi- 
tions. She might have been a pau- 
per, sO unassuming was her talk. 
She, too, had studied in Rome, 
working industriously over music, 
lodging as poor students lodge, la- 
boring as they labor who mean to 
be one day more than laborers. 
Then, suddenly she had given it up 
to return home. ; 

“Oh, it’s a bother to come of 
age,’ she exclaimed. “There are 
so many things to sign all the time. 
Trustees can do it, of course, but 
it doesn’t seem fair to give them all 
that trouble. One’s just got to know 
for one’s self—and that means to— 
do. I’d rather sing, but then e 
She forgot her pose and jumped up, 
looking over his shoulder. He heard 
her give a little gasp. 

“Why, it’s me!” she exclaimed. 

“Do you like it?” he asked, not 
knowing his tone was a plea. It was 
a pretty piece of work; the pencil- 
ings had given the soft tones that 
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suited the subject; the figure was 
dainty as her own, and the face, 
strikingly like the original, was also 
lovely with feeling and character. 
The girl drew in her breath; there 
was a note that almost thrilled in 
her voice as she said: “Oh, I do!” 

She held out her hand for it: “I 
never wanted to keep a photograph 
of myself, but this I shall keep.” 

But he did not give it to her: “I 
want it, too,” he said, smiling a lit- 
tle, though his heart was giving tre- 
mendous throbs; how tell her now? 

“But you ‘did it for me?” Still he 
held it. “I can’t allow you to have 
a portrait of me,” and now the tone 
was haughty as well as hurt. 

“You spoke of a photograph just 
now,” he said. “Did you give away 
all you have? Is there not one left?” 

“I give them away as soon as I 
get them; I haven’t one; that is 
why I want the sketch.” 

He hesitated, fingering the paper 
nervously. “Give me a photograph 
for this, and you may have it.” His 
voice showed he was ashamed; she 
looked at him strangely as she said: 

“T won’t bargain for a picture of 
myself, and as I told you, I have 
no photograph.” She turned away 
abruptly. Stratton got to his feet 
uttering something incoherent, but 
arresting by its sound. She stopped, 
looked at him straight in the eyes 
and waited. It was the hardest 
thing he had ever had to do to meet 
that look; he could imagine what 
her eyes would say when she saw 
this sketch in the Illuminator. How 
she would despise him. But what 
difference could it make? Why, the 
difference of something found and 
something lost. They had become 
friends all in a minute—yes, friends; 
they would be friends no more. 
Well, they could not have been so 
beyond this day in any case. Her 
wealth, his poverty, took them dif- 
ferent ways; they would never meet 
again probably. Why try to hold 
her good opinion? Where had she 
gained that opinion? Ah! from 
Frances! Frances, whose love saw, 
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in him, all possibilities, made him 
see them in himself; who had held 
up the proudest aims of manhood 
for him to reach ; who had made this 
sweet girl believe him capable of 
achieving—he had read it in her 
eyes, heard it in her voice as she 
talked of what Frances had taught 
her, and—he must lose this, lose it, 
unless Was there another way? 
the thought gripped his heart. Yes, 
he could fail! But could he? Fail 
on his assignment; fail in the trust 
imposed in him; fail in honesty to 
that which was furnishing him the 
means to live, and had set his feet 
successfully on the first path to his 
chosen road? No, he could not fail, 
must not; he would lose something 
precious, but in that he alone would 
be the loser. 

His face had grown very white. 
Hardly a perceptible pause had the 
girl made, yet all those thoughts 
had surged through his mind as she 
waited. He took a step toward her. 
“IT want to tell you something,” he 
said, hoarsely. “You will judge 
me harshly—well, do so, but do not 
judge my sister that way; she is 
not responsible for my mistakes.” 
She looked up, amazement, appre- 
hension in her glance. “I came to 
this garden party,” he went on, “as 
a representative of the Daily Illu- 
minator, Miss Delmar.” He saw her 
expression harden. “I came to get 
a report for to-morrow’s paper, but 
in especial to get a portrait of you.” 

“Of me! A portrait of me?” Hor- 
ror was in the tone. 

“As an heiress, as a young lady 
prominent in society, you are an ob- 
ject of interest to the country. 
Nearly every other woman can be 
persuaded to give her photograph 
to be reproduced in the papers; you 
have refused so persistently it was 
thought useless to urge you further. 
I was sent to make a portrait of you. 
I have made it, but I declare to you 
that I would give all I dream to be- 
come had I not been given this 
assignment. When you were ask- 





ing me for a sketch just now, I hesi- 
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tated between duty and—and a wish 
to give you whatever you asked of 
me; now I know I may not do this; 
you will despise me, but this sketch 
is the property of the Daily Illu- 
minator, and it-is out of my power 
to let you have it.” 

She heard him through in abso- 
lute silence, though her face grew 
paler, her eyes darker every instant. 
He stood; his arms dropped inert; 
his head bowed and glance avoiding 
hers. Suddenly she moved quite 
close to him: 

“I will solve the difficulty for 
you,” she said. Her voice trembled 
and her fingers fluttered in the laces 
at her throat, fumbling with a large 
heart-shaped locket she wore. “The 
brother of my dear friend, Frances 
Wylie, must neither betray his trust 
to duty nor to,” a break in the tone, 
“honor. A portrait is what they 
want. Give me the sketch and take 
this.” She held out to him the 
locket, opened; it disclosed a min- 
iature of herself on one side, and 
from the other there looked into 
Claude’s face the eyes of his own 
sister. “You have my permission 


to reproduce my portrait in the II- 
luminator.” 

Stratton gasped. How could he 
accept such a favor? She was sac- 
rificing her own feelings to save 
him, but to save him only in the 
letter, not in the spirit of the deed. 
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His actual work would not be 
printed, but he had none the less 
betrayed the confidence she had 
put in Frances’s brother. As he 
hesitated, she came and took the 
sketch-book from his hand; the leaf 
came out easily; she returned the 
book, then, turning her back to him, 
she tore the sketch across again and 
again, and tossed the bits of paper 
to the winds. Her head was held 
very high but her chin trembled. 

“Thus I am saved from a growing 
vanity,” she said. “No doubt, if I 
had been pretty I should have given 
my portrait for publication’ long 
ago. That sketch was the only 
pretty picture of me that was ever 
a true likeness, so I should have fed 
my vanity upon it. The miniature 
is pretty, too, but it is not a real 
likeness. Now, my pride will be 
kept down when people are saying: 
‘She was never so lovely as that,’ 
and all the papers are copying, with 
addenda—the Illuminator is just the 
beginning. But never mind, only,” 
her eyes were appealing as_ she 
moved away, “don’t ever do any- 
thing that would grieve Frances— 
she believes in you.” 

“Oh, can’t you believe in me, just 
a little?” he cried, but if she had 
heard him she did not turn back. 
Stratton was left with the minia- 
ture and his own thoughts. 

(To be continued.) 












O little self-gratulation can the 
West feel at this time at the 
evidence shown, by the spring 

lists of many publishing houses, of 
the standing her writers are taking 
in the world of literature. Not only 
are the old and well known names 
repeated again and again, but new 
authors are given conspicuous place, 
both for their completed books and 
for their work appearing in the mag- 
azines. Among the latter, Mr. 
Herman Whitaker, whose story in 
the April issue of the Overland 
Monthly gives rare view of a sense 
of humor displayed by red men, 
takes his place with the novelists 
as the initial chapters of his serial 
appear in print; Miss Alice Mac- 
Gowan, whose Mexican tale of love 
and revenge was another attraction 
of our April issue, has “arrived” in 
the success won last fall by her 
novel “The Last Word;” Mr. 
Charles Lorrimer, who is intimately 
conected with diplomatic and social 
circles in the Orient, sends from 
the Celestial land, interesting mat- 
ter to us as well as to other 


periodicals; Mr. John G. Neihardt, 
stirring us in “The Voice of 
the West,” bidding us _ believe 








that we may soon “Behold the 
spectre of the Dark Past reel, and 
vanish in our path,” is telling 
with equal force new tales, of In- 
dian life, that are winning him just 
recognition ; Dennis Stovall whether 
awakening the reader’s \sympathy 
for dumb animals in the wilds or for 
dogged faithfulness in humans, is 
sending his work as far afield as is 
Joseph Blethen also writing from 


‘Oregon for the most Eastern as well 


as the most Western readers for 
whom publishers are begging of 
him the inevitable novel without, 
which, it seems, no writer is to be 
allowed to go in peace. Mrs. Ella 
Higginson, with her well known 
volumes belonging to the class of 
the famous has her hands full writ- 
ing short stories, the orders for 
which she cannot hope to fill for 
years to come. 

Such is some of the work that has 
been successfully accomplished by 
western writers, and on our table 
there are several books by new Cali- 
fornia authors whose initial effort 
gives promise of more good things 
for the future . 

Not in a long 
time has such a 
thorough ro- 
mance come to 
hand as this one of an American 
Confederate officer and a Mexican 
girl whose father is a loyal Imper- 
ialist of the court of Maximilian, 
That the author, if not a Californian, 
is now residing in California, being 
one of the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University, enables the State 
to feel distinction through his suc- 
cesses. We prophesy a_ speedy 
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dramatization of .“Roderick Talia- 
ferro,” which has all the thrilling 
situations, the high motive and pic- 
turesque setting of “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” but gives a happier end- 
ing, and makes vivid a period of real 
history. However, the chief fault 
of the book concerns this very his- 
torical atmosphere. The air is al- 
lowed to thicken so densely with 
the smoke of battle, that as with 
Carlysle’s “French Revolution,” if 
one does not know the trend and 
connection (even at*times the de- 
tails) of political events, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the drift of them 
in the story or to know which party 
belonged to which policy. But that 
which is a serious fault in a history 
is but a slight one in a historical 
novel, and a historical novel the 
book is, although its romance is the 
leading characteristic. A charming 
one it is, too, showing  there- 
by that wonderful thing, the world 
is ever ready to love a daunt- 
less lover, sure of himself, con- 
stant to honor, confident of friends, 
and -winning by force of his 
own truth. The tale combines, in 
a singular way, this theme of. ro- 
mantic love, narrative of great 
events, scenic descriptions of un- 
usual power, and a lofty philosophy 
of ethics as contrasted with unrea- 
soning religious form. 

“Roderick Taliaferro,” by George 
Cram Cook. The Macmillan Co., 
Publishers, New York. Price, $1.50. 

An interesting 

An Hereditary and curious 

Capitalist. story of a com- 
munity and peo- 

ple that differ as sharply from East- 
ern and Western lands and char- 
acters as they do from the South 
from which the hero is taken to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, is found 
in “The Legatee,” another first 
book. It corroborates the claim 
made that in the United States, 
themes and conditions are to be 
found of sufficiently varied interests 
as to offer unending possibilities for 
the settings of fictitious narratives. 


In this story, which takes up the 
life of a Michigan lumber town, 
whose chief industry is carried on 
by the man who inherits it and is 
hated both as the capitalist and as 
a Southerner, the combining of 
characters in representatives of var- 
ious nationalities of blood is found 
in an eminently American com- 
munity. The tone of the book 
and its style takes one _ back 
to the atmosphere of some of 
those sterling tales that helped to 
make fiction what it is to-day in 
the world of literature; John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman, Crawford, Miss 
Mitford, all recur as we see in the 
life of this latter day and amid very 
different forces, the same sense of 
steady growth of mind and heart 
through common interests, slight or 
stirring events centered in a small 
neighborhood. There is a touch, 
too, of the stately tone of Southern 
life, and the hero, so persistently 
“Mr. Proctor,” is no sham Virginian 
although his democratic behavior is 
rather socialistic for a man of his 
birth, especially in the epoch given. 
The characters are somewhat con- 
fusingly introduced, and several of 
them might be omitted without loss 
to the story, but many chapters are 
very strong and exceedingly mov- 
ing; a gentle humor pervades some 
of the less tense passages, and not 
few are the telling epigrams: “Com- 
fortably resigned to the expected.” 
“It is sometimes good to have been 
lonely—when the loneliness is 
over.” “—that was what pushed 
people to great deeds—that they 
might forget that life wasn’t giving 
them what they had a right to ex- 
pect.” 

The book leaves the reader with 
a sense of completion and peace 
that is significant of its moral 
worth, and this sense remains in 
spite of the stirring scenes of the 
last chapters, showing the awesome 
fury of forest fires. 

“The Legatee,” by Alice Prescott 
Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.50. 
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HE AGE OF GOLD of 
which long ago Milton sang 
that “time would run back to 

fetch” it, has, it would seem, proved 
itself to be like life and death, hav- 
ing all seasons for its own (and all 
eras), and thus it is that interest can 
ever be awakened by the mere men- 
tion of the magic name of that most 
precious of all metals. 

Nothing that has ever been pos- 
sessed or desired by man, excepting 
life, has had so much said of it 
as has the searching for, the find- 
ing, mining, and the acquiring of 
gold, and if one more phase Of its 
influence be considered—its spend- 
ing—there will be comprehended in 
the history of gold the entire his- 
tory of human aspiration, effort, 
achievement. From the beginning 
of nations gold has been precious 
of all things, so that the esteem of 
it was.so. great as. to make consis- 
tent the likening of a period of su- 
preme happiness to “the age of 
gold.” More beings have died for 
gold than ever died for honor, or 
glory, or love of home or country, 
and the most subtle minds have 
woven about it fancies of rich im- 
agery. And yet a contemporary 
review has recently been telling its 
readers that now-a-days “Imagina- 
tion is no longer the ruler (of the 
fancies of the mind), but the hand- 
maid. The former place is occupied 
by Observation,” and this contem- 
porary goes on to say what the col- 
lection of contributions in this num- 
ber of our magazine goes to prove, 
that “Looking over the tremendous 
literary output of the moment 
throughout the world, one will 
scarcely find a work that is the 
product of the Imagination, as the 
term was once understood.” 

True for the most part here, yet 
our confrere does not observe the 


complement of that condition; no 
branch of industry, science, practi- 
cal effort or necessary or gratuitous 
achievement from the greatest to 
the most common-place and un- 
imaginative happening, but what 
now takes on, demands, and is ex- 
pected to wear, some sort of lit- 
erary livery when it is set before 
the public through written form. 
So that imagination is not less, but 
more, than ever generally exercised. 

To the story of a wonderful! per- 
iod and marvelous discoveries of 
glittering treasure, the lucid, sim- 
ple statements of how these riches 
are made available for use, and 
how from crude endeavors and ef- 
forts where energy was uselessly 
wasted, the imagination of man, 
teaching his inventive faculties, has 
evolved labor and wealth-saving 
processes of gathering the stores 
of nature, there is added stories of 
romance that are founded in fact, 
From the surface washings of gold- 
sprinkled river sands, to the subter- 
ranean workings of the deepest 
mines, the reader is carried by the 
mystery of language that, without 
the imagination which follows the 
words, would be only meaningless 
jabberings. El Dorado has been a 
magic word ever since the first gold 
ornament was seen by the conquer- 
ors upon the person of an Indian. 
The Gilded One was pursued from 
land to land. Nearly every tribe 
told the same story, and for long 
years the El Dorado searched for, 
was variously thought to be a new 
treasure or a different chief. It was 
probable that one and the same le- 
gend was told in many places, but 
first in Venezuela to those same 
cruel German colonists who began 
the extortion practiced on the In- 
dians. This Gilded One was said 
to be a chief who bathed himself 














in gold every day, washing it off 
at night, and as the conquerors ad- 
vanced into the country the realm 
of this rich chief was said to be far- 
ther and farther in the interior. Thus 
the fame of El Dorado spread and 
was given by the white men to 
any desirable lands where riches 
could be found. 


SOLOMON’S MINES '- OF 
OPHIR have been credited to the 
New World with some warrant of 
probability in their existence. Long 
before the northern part of this con- 
tinent had known the foot of 
white men quantities of gold 
were taken from the heart of 
a country almost as dark, in 
tegard to means of access, as 
is the center of Africa itself. 
Following the coast of this West- 
ern Ocean, the nearest approach to 
the mines of Bolivia can be found, 
but the seaport of Antofagasta is 
still a weary distance from those 
high mesas. From their simple, 
leisurely manner of pursuing the in- 
dustry, they were, after the con- 
‘quest, forced to the dreadful slavery 
of the mita tax. The rescate de 
oro (auction of gold), established 
by the Spaniards, is kept up to this 
‘day in some of the primitive towns 
of Bolivia, notwithstanding the fact 
that foreign companies conduct most 
of the mines now worked, and the 
annual sale is carried on in the same 
way that it was managed two cen- 
turies ago. Nor have the natives 
learned much, in the interim, of 
business enterprise. Long, long ago 
nine bolivars the ounce was the 
usual price of gold, and now but 
twenty-eight bolivars are paid: a 
bolivar is valued at about sixty-nine 
cents. The lack of means of trans- 
portation prevents the swift growth 
or development of ‘an immentsely 
vast and rich land which, if once 
opened, would rival the richest 
mining country of this northern 
hemisphere, and so in spite of the 
treasure of the ancient Ophir, the 
foot of the wandering prospector 
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goes not near to those historic 


mines. Nineteenth and twentieth 
century history is busy with north- 
ern industries, and thé facts that 
these present are offered in the ro- 
mance dress that shall appeal to 
the imagination. When these no 
longer have interest there will be 
worlds to conquer below the line, 
and when gold becomes wearisome- 
ly glittering, there will be the silver 
mines to yield their store. A dozen 
years ago, Bolivia exported through 
the port of Buenos Ayres alone 
twenty-one millions of silver ore, 
and her mines are not really worked. 
If European Governments appreci- 
ated all the southern half of the 
continent of America has to offer 
to the developer of industries, it is 
not strange, since they alone of the 
great Powers, have taken interest 
enough in Latin America to find 
out what is desirable within her 
shores. 


RECOGNITION OF INDIVID- 
UAL AND OF RACE is one of the 
questions of the hour, and it will 
compel attention more and more 
in spite of suppression or the 
the atrocious manner of gov- 
erning Filipinos, or notwithstanding 
any effort to annex the unfortunate 
Cubans. The discoveries reported 
by General Miles as having been 
made by him in his tour of the Phil- 
ippines, are disheartening to those 
who would believe the Anglo-Saxon 
race too far advanced beyond bar- 
barism to have inclination for, much 
less to permit, the practice of cruel- 
ties such as those declared to have 
been perpetrated on the Filipinos. 
The facts narrated—and to the 
writer some of these horrors were 
not jong since admitted by one 
who had witnessed them—simply 
show that even civilization and cul- 
ture have not yet wholly eliminated 
savage instincts from human nature 
and that where opportunity is given, 
oppression is most apt to be used. 
The Cubans remember this with 
such distinctness that even expedi- 
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ency cannot make the idea of annex- 
ation popular except with those 
speculators with political situations 
who thoroughly believe in attention 
to the individual first and the race 
next. Senator Newlands, in his 
plan for “inviting” Cuba to join the 
United States, can scarcely be think- 
ing of any regulation of race differ- 
ences. Nor is he considering, it 
would seem, the adding to the white 
population of our Government, an 
additional immense black popula- 
tion, which must be estimated in 
that solution of the race problem 
which is already a sufficiently diffi- 
cult equation. 
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That there is not felt in Latin 
countries the intense antagonism to 
the negro which the people of the 
United States cultivate, should be 
a credit mark to a greater breadth 
of mind and heart, but it also should 
be a reason why those Latin coun- 
tries should not, by being absorbed 
into the larger government, become 
closed to greater freedom of the ne- 
gro as a citizen and an individual 
or bring their quota of the black 
race to be placed in the trying posi- 
tion their brothers occupy under the 
Stars and Stripes. They would 
better not become citizens than, as 
citizens to be disfranchised. F. J. 





CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY CADETS 





O all Californians either by 
birth or adoption the follow- 
ing report showing the effi- 

ciency of the military corp of the 
University of California will be a 
matter for gratification and elation. 
It' was submitted by Col. George 
Wm. Bauer, Commander of the AIl- 
umni Commissioned Officers’ As- 
sociation, University of California, 
after a thorough inspection. Col. 
Bauer besides commanding the Uni- 
versity Cadéts also holds a Commis- 
sion as Commander in the State 
Naval Battalion, and is rated as a 
most painstaking and competent 
officer. Herewith we give a photo 
fac-simile of that popular officer: 
San Francisco, May 2, 1903 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President, University of California 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Dear Sir :— 

In accordance with custom, .as 
Commander of the Alumni Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Association of the 
University of California, I inspected 
and reviewed the University Cadets 
on Monday, April 27th, 1903, and 
herewith tender you my report of 
same. 

The exercises consisted of regi- 





mental parade in line of masses, in 
which the whole corps participated, 
regimental review, battalion and 
company drills. 

The regimental parade was formed 
promptly and in order and progress- 
ed to the end without a hitch and 
with a great-deal of snap. The offi- 
cers displayed their familiarity with 
this ceremony and the men great 
precision in the manual. The march- 
ing and playing of the band on pa- 
rade was a great improvement on 
the past efforts of that organization. 

In the review the marching of the 
companies was very good, and in 
this respect we wish especially to 
compliment “N” company, which is. 
composed entirely of students who 
entered the University last January 
and had not prior to that time re- 
ceived instruction in military tac- 
tics. 

The battalion drill was excellent. 
The officers proved their efficiency 
by their prompt commands and their 
ready execution of the commands of 
their superiors. Some of the most 


difficult movements of the battalion 
were executed with precision and 
promptness and the entire battalion 
drill was a pleasing revelation to us. 





California University Cadets. 


The company movements were 
well executed and the manual of 
arms was far above the average. 

We note one great improvement 
over previous years, that is, in the 
carriage and set up of the men. They 
walk more erect and fewer round 
shoulders were noticeable than on 
previous reviews. We understand 
that this improvement is due to the 
interest taken by Professor Magee, 
who has drilled the men in the set- 
ting up exercises four times a weck. 
He has accomplished a wonderful re- 


Colonel George W. Bauer, 


sult and the superior carriage of the 
men is no doubt wholly due to his 
exertions. 

We were invited to inspect the 
armory and the arms and accoutre- 
ments and find that they are kept in 
excellent condition. When it is con- 
sidered that this work is entirely 
done by two men and that there are 
over nine hundred small arms and 
accoutrements in addition to sabres 
and field pieces and band instru- 
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ments, it may readily be seen that 
the task is no small one. 

In our last report we adverted to 
Colonel Waite’s excellent system of 
keeping the records of the depart- 
ment. 

From an examination of these re- 
cords we find that the attendance is 
excellent, few men absenting them- 
selves from drill without being ex- 
cused by the Commandant or Medi- 
cal Examiner. The total number of 
students enrolled in the Department 
is now 808, a considerable decrease 
from our last report. This fact is 
owing to withdrawals of students 
from the University. 

The examinations for promotion 
show an increased interest on the 
part of the students in their military 
exercises. Out of a total enrollment 
of 808, in the Department, 466 took 
examinations for promotion, by far 
the largest number in the history of 
the Department. The percentages 
obtained in these examinations are 
far above all previous records and 
show great interest in the work on 
the part of the students. 

In our opinion the efficiency of 
the corps is constantly increasing 
and those who have received com- 
missions in the University Cadets 
are much concerned in this matter, 
as the value of their commissions 
is greater or less accordingly as the 
efficiency of the Corps increases or 
diminishes. 

We believe that the present effi- 
ciency of the Corps is due to its 
present Commandant, and that the 
longer he is retained at the head of 
the Military Department the better 
will be the results attained. We are 
given to understand that Colonel 
Waite’s term as Commandant is 
about to expire and we respectfully 
urge the President of the University 
to recommend his reappointment 
and retention. 


Very respectfully, 
GEORGE WM. BAUER 


Colonel, Commander A. C. O. A. 
ae 
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N the mind of the 

average person, 
the magic word 
“gold” imbodies the 
story of California’s 
mineral wealth. For 
such is the romance 
still clinging about 
the memory of those 
days of 49 when 
the eyes of the civilized world were 
dazzled by the glitter of her untold 
riches. 

In the contemplation of that word 
“Gold,” and the resultant affluence 
to its possessor all else was forgot- 
ten. 

For it men toiled incessantly at 
the primitive sluice box and rocker 
or attacked the quartz ledges with 
the old arastra or improvised stamp. 

Later came capital to supplement 
the work of the horny-handed 
miner. The giant was set tearing 
at the hillside, the dredger sucked 
unceasingly at the river beds, and 
the modern cyanide plant displaced 
the rude stamp upon the mountain 
side. And all this for gold. But 
with the development of different 
mineral-bearing ledges came the 
knowledge that here within our 
bounds lay deposits of copper ore 
that rivaled in extent and richness 
the famous mines of the world. 

Between then and now Califor- 
nia’s copper production has grown 
to gigantic proportions. The story of 
California’s copper greatness must 
be largely the story of Shasta county 
for within her borders is mined 





=~ California’s 
> \ WT. Copper Mines 


An industry that preduces millions yearly, yet 
which is almost unknown. even to our home people 
California the fourth copper producing 





State in the Union. 





By Thos. H. Guptill. 


the great bulk of the red metal of 
the State. 

In Shasta County there is to-day 
operating one great property, the 
Mountain Copper Company, whose 
output has induced the attention of 
the mining world and whose record 
places it the sixth largest producer 
of copper on the American conti- 
ment, and the ninth largest in the 
world. If we compare it with others 
we find that the value of the output 
of this one mine is twice as great 
as the combined output of all the 
oil wells in the State of California, 
and if we add to its output the value 
of its own great neighbor, the Bully 
Hill copper property, we have 
a total output for Shasta County 
valued at three times as much as 
is the value of all the oil wells in 
California. 

It is natural that we should be in- 
terested in the stories of wealth of 
different lands, but a few compari- 
sons will show how great is the 
wealth of the splendid mines of the 
northern county as compared with 
the wealth of mines distributed 
greater distances from home, which 
are so well known in their world- 
wide story. The wealth of the 
Klondike and of Cape Nome could 
astound the world, yet wonderful 
as is the Klondike, great as is Cape 
Nome, the value of the output of 
the mines of Shasta County is one- 
half as great as the output of all 
the properties of the entire Klon- 
dike and greater than the outputs 
of all the mines in Nome. The 


mines of Montana, Michigan and 














California’s Copper Mines. 


Arizona have been praised in splen- 
did story, yet the value of the out- 
put of Shasta County is greater than 
the output of some of their greatest 
properties. It is greater than that 
of the Butte and Boston; it is 
greater than that of the great Par- 
rot mine; it is greater than that 
of the Arizona Copper Company 
of Arizona; of the Detroit of Ari- 
zona; greater than that of the world- 
famed Tamarack of Michigan; of 
the Atlantic or of the Wolverine. 
Utah claims many splendid copper 
properties, yet the output of Shasta 
county is greater than the output of 
all of the Utah copper mines com- 
bined. 

As compared with the value of 
the output of 
some of the 
great precious 
metal mining 
districts of our 
country, the 
value of Shasta 
County’s output 
is two-thirds as 


great as_ the 
value of the 
output of the 
whole 


Leadville 


rado; it is one-third as great as the 
value of the entire output of the great 
Cripple Creek district of Colorado; 
it is greater than the output of the 
famed Eastern Gold Belt of Colo- 
rado, which is important enough to 
support several flourishing towns 
and be counted as one of the most 
important mining resources of that 
mining State. Again, comparing 
the output of these great. Shasta 
properties, the value of the product 
from the copper properties of that 
single county is as great as the value 
of the combined output of the won- 
derful Homestake mine of Dakota 
and of the Treadwell mine of Doug- 
las Island, Alaska, and the net profit 
earned by the Mcuntain Copper 
Company during the year Igo0I was 





dis- Four-Mile Bar property, where over $7,000,000 in 
trict of Colo- copper ore shows above water level. 
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greater than the gross output of that 
great Alaska property, which itself 
stands as a model gold mine of the 
world. 


To those acquainted with the 
splendid successes in Shasta’s great 
copper mining district the lack of 
interest shown by Californians in 
the operation of these great mines 
has been a wonder, calling for ex- 
planation, yet the explanation is 
perhaps found in simple causes, and 
one of the leading excuses is the 
limited amount of information held 
by our people regarding the extrac- 
tion of copper from the ores. An 
investor readily appreciates the ex- 
planation regarding the extracting 
gold from the ores, while a more 
careful explan- 
ation is called 
for in order to 
place before his 
mind the meth- 
od of extract- 
ing copper ores. 

The output 
of the copper 
mines of Shasta 
County is as 
great probably, 


great View on the Redding Gold and Copper Mining Co.’s as the value of 


sulphurets ob- 
tained from the 
concentrates of all the gold as 
mined in the State, and it is as great 
as the entire gold output of the three 
greatest gold producing counties of 
California. 

The limit of Shasta County’s cop- 
per production has not yet been 
reached, for great as she is now, 
greater are the days to come, when 
a full realization shall come to our 
home people of the splendid possi- 
bilities before us of the advancement 
of the resources at our doors. Until 
now Eastern or foreign hands have 
lifted Shasta into the light that dis- 
plays her to the world. The problem 
of her ores is now a solved one and 
the development of Shasta’s great 
and promising resources is assured. 

Another addition to the long list 
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of wealth producing properties in 
Shasta County is the Four Mile 
Bar Copper property of the Redding 
Gold and Copper Mining Co., where 
a ledge of very fine copper-bearing 
ore has recently been opened up. 

Samples submitted to experts are 
declared to equal the best product 
of the copper belt. 

The force now employed will be in- 
creased as soon as the necessary 
equipment can be placed and build- 
ings erected for their accommoda- 
tion.. 

They have twenty-five claims in- 
cluding 127 acrrs of patented mining 
ground. 

At present the company is con- 
fining itself to the development of 
its Four Mile Bar Copper property 
on Clear Creek, where they are now 
driving a tunnel in rich ore, and are 
negotiating for an 80-ton smelter. 
This property is destined to be one 
of the greatest copper producers yet 
discovered. 

Prof. M. P. Boag, one of the most 
able and conservative mining engi- 
neers on the coast, after a thorough 
examination of this group, basing 
his estimate on a valuation of $16 
per ton—$12 for copper and $4 for 
gold and silver—gives the valuation 
of Four Mile Bar property as $7,200,- 
ooo above water level. 

As it is the invariable experience 
in this mineral zone that ore be- 
comes richer below water level, and 
as repeated assays, made since Prof. 
Boag’s report was rendered, show 
that Four Mile Bar ore carries val- 
ues in gold, silver and copper to the 
the extent of $33 per ton, it can be 
readily seen that a great rival of the 
famous Iron Mountain and Bully 
Hill properties is being opened up 
by the Redding Gold and Copper 
Mining Company on Clear Creek. 

Some of the Eastern stockholders 
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a vast deposit of rich ore should ex- 
ist in so favorable a locality, de- 
tailed Mr. Edward A. Smith, a min- 
ing engineer of wide experience in 
the mining districts of Mexico and 
the Western States, to examine 
their property and make a report 
direct to them. Mr. Smith in that 
report said: 

“I can candidly say that in all 
my travels in the past fourteen years 
through various mining districts, 
I have not seen as promising a 
property as the Four Mile Bar Cop- 
per. 

“T find on the footwall fourteen 
feet of solid ore, which is exposed 
for several hundred feet in length 
and which is highly mineralized.” 

Referring to Prof. Boag’s report, 
Mr. Smith said: “I have never seen 
a more accurate and just one writ- 
ten, based upon conservative cal- 
culations, and I heartily endorse the 
entire report.” 

Stock in the Redding Gold and 
Copper Mining Company is now 
selling at 25 cents per share. They 
are capitalized for 1,000,000 shares 
at a par value of $1 per share. Treas- 
ury stock, 600,000 shares. 

The price will be advanced on se- 
curing their smelter. 

The copper mines of Shasta 
county are paying their stockholders 
millions of dollars every year. You 
can participate in this by securing 
stock now in the Redding Gold and 


‘Copper Mining Company. Write 


to them to-day. 


Their booklet on the mineral pos- 
sibilities of Shasta County is well 
worth possessing for the valuable 
information it contains. It can be 
had free, with any other information 
desired by addressing the Redding 
Gold and Copper Mining Company, 
222 California Safe Deposit Build- 


of this company, amazed that such ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ye bachelor. From the painting by Von D. Goldmann 














least $1.50 
good, or 


FULL 








inside. 


saving you 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
48 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS of CONTIN- 
UOUS SUCCESS. Just think what that 
means. Thirty-six long years in business, 
each year more successful than the prev- 
ious one, with never a backward move- 
ment, always growing larger, ever increas- 
ing in popular favor. How many that were 
doing business 36 years ago are even in 
existence to-day? Very, very few. In this 
age of development and fierce competition, 
a concern must do business right, treat 
its customers right, and sell what is right, 
to even hold its own, much less advance. 
To do otherwise means that the concern of 





The best 
at one-half price 


It takes five of the ordinary ‘‘quarts’” to make a gallon, buta HAYNER QUART isa 
full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, four to the gallon. Now, you pay your dealer at 
a bottle for whiskey that cannot possibly be any better than HAYNER, if as 
$7.50 a gallon. If you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save at least $3. 
gallon. We sell two gallons for about the same as you pay for one gallon of probably poorer 
whiskey. Just think that over and remember that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from 
our distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
it’s so good and so cheap. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


QUARTS “4 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $4.00 
will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could 
it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not out acent. Better 
let us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
friend to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 


If you can use 20 Quarts or can get some of 
we will send roe 20 Quarts for $16.00 by 
-O0. We have been in business over 36 years and havea 
paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, CHIO 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


.50 on every 









.00 EXPRESS 
PREPAID 





Try it and 


our friends to join you, 
reight Prepaid, thus 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





to-day is likely to be out of the running to- 
morrow. The graveyard of business fail- 
ures is full to over-flowing. But thirty- 
six years of continuous success and still 
growing. Think of it! How has it been 
accomplished? In just one way. By sell- 
ing absolutely pure whiskey, direct from 
our own distillery to the consumer, saving 
him the enormous profits of the dealers, 
and carrying out to the letter every state- 
ment or offer we make, thereby creating 
a confidence with our over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers that cannot be 
broken. Read above offer. The Hayner 
Distilling Company. 
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ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


+4 Because they yield the 
« MOST and BEST FOR 
ae tet THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon B 
to produce uniform results. 
a ; 5 You don’t have to experiment 
F 7 | A with them to find out what 
i, ED. PINAVD’S Eau de Quinine is the they will do. 
best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 3 
j the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the ff j A book of Choice Recipes 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively imp (8° pages_, sent free, will tell 
removes dandruff. ‘Fm you how to use them to the 
ED. PINAVUD’S Eau de Quinine is also }f cnapeuarx DeSt advantage. 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet 


and refined odor which it leaves in the hair WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
makes it a toilet luxury. EsTABLISHED 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Sold Everywhere. P : . 
4oz. bottles, 50c. 8oz. bottles, $1.00 40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 








“FAVORITE” RIFLE 


Was introduced several years ago as there was a 
demand for a first-class rifle at a moderate price. It 
immediately met with popular favor 2s its shooting 
qualities were not excelled by other makes at much 
higher prices. It is also an absolutely reliable arm 
and safe for a young shooter. Our 


No. 17. “Favorite” with open sights seils for $6.00 
No. 18. “Favorite” with target sights sells for $8.50 
No. 19. “Favorite” with Lyman siglits sell for $9.00 


“‘T have been using one of your “FAVORITE” rifies with target 
sights and everyone who has used it says that it can not be 
beaten ” Mark H. Stevens, Detroit. Michigan 








[Nearly every dealer in sporting goodscan supply our firearms. Don't 2 
accept a substitute but insist upon aStevens. Send for our 128 pas 
Catalogue. é 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
No. 735 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 


, have been established over50 YEARS. By our system of p«y- 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own 8 V‘ 
Piano. We take old instruments in exchange snd deliver 
VOSE & 





new piano in your home free of expense, 
Write for Catalogue D and oxpianations. 4 “a 


SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mas 

















